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PUBLISHED TODAY 


KING'S GEOGRAPHICAL The Becky Mts. 
READER — Book Fifth By mail, 64c. 


Pacific Slope. 
THe OTHER BOOKS OF THE SERIES ARE: 
Book First- HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Book Third- LAND WE LIVE IN. Pt. I. 


A SCRIPT PRIMER 


By Miss F. E. OLIVER. 
AN ELEMENTARY READER — UNIQUE AND PRA 
TICAL— DusStGNED TU AlD IN TEACHING 
THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN 
Te Bead, to Learn, and to Observe the 
Life About Them. 
By mail, 30c. 


(5) Sea-shells and 
River-shells 

(6) Sea-urchins and 
Corals 


Cc- 


(1) Quadrupeds 

(2) Birds 

(3) Fishes and Reptiles 

(4) Bees, Butterflies and 
Insects 


By Mrs. SANBORN: TENNEY. 


These six books comprise a most interesting and 
instructive library of elementary natural histe:y. 
Over 500 illustrations. 

By mail, 35 cts. each. 


Methods and Aids in Geography 
By Prof Cuas. F. Kina. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS OF 
GEOGKAPHY.— NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
By mail, $1.35. 


Outlines of Civil Government 


A One-Term Course in this Branch of Study. 
By CLINTON D. Hiasy, 
By mail, 35 cts. 


By mail. 68c | 


Book Second—THIS CONTINENT OF OURS. * 83c. 
* 64e. 


Book Fourth— LAND WE LIVE IN, Pt. II. ** 64e | 


‘TWO Uselul Books for Teachers 


‘Number Work for Young Children 
‘Training of the Senses of Young Children 


By HoRACE GRANT. 
| American Edition edited by WILLARD SMALL. 
Price by mail, 40 cts. each. 

These books serve a substantial purpose in aiding 
the teacher in the development of the child mind 
and are well worthy a careful inspection. 





} 


| Teach U. S. History by the Hartford Lab- 
eratory Method as set ferth in 


| A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


| By Profs. GorDY and TwITCHELL. 

| Already in the hands of thousands of teachers and 
recommended by prominent educators all over the 
land. Complete in one volume, By mail, $1.35. 








Pure, Wholesome, Supplementary Reading 


‘Robinson Crusoe for Schools net 30 cts. 
‘Arablan Nights for Schools — wet 30 cts. 


Beautifully illustrated and typographically ex- 
| cellent. 


| Whe Patriotic Series of Supplementary 


Readers. 
Dodge's Stories from American History 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 
‘The Boston Tea Party and Other Tales 
Storles of the Civil War 


By mail, 35 cents each. 





Any of the above books seat by mail, upon receipt of price. Send fer Cata logues and 


Specimen Pages, and they will be sent free. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 10 Milk St. Boston 


F YOU WANT, for your pupils’ use, text- 
books that will stimulate and sustain their 
interest in study; books that will give them 

information, latest and freshest and in most at- 
tractive manner, concerning the various countries 
and peoples of the earth; books with which you 
may best lead them to a ready comprehension of 
the printed page and an effective expression of 
its ideas; books for most satisfactory discipline 
and practice in numbers and other mathematical 
work; books in various departments of school 
study,—you should be acquainted with the books 
on our list of publications. 

We shall be pleased to respond to any request 
for our Descriptive Catalogue or other informa- 
tion regarding any of our publications, including 
those of Maury, Davis, Venable, Holmes, San- 


ford, Willson, Gildersleeve, etc., etc. 
Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
oan) 43--47 East Tenth St. New York. 


N. E. Department, 352 Washington St., Boston. 





book of meth: ds. 





DeGraff’s School-Room Guide. 


For the fifth time an entirely new set of plates has been made for this volume. The ad 
vantage of such larve $a 6 as to ma e@ th's pssib eis nowhere more manifest than in a 
Whatever it may have been ia the past, the teaching of to-day is pro- 
gressive, and the methods of 1877 are not altogetier the methods of 1894. Particularly in 
Drawing and in Penmansbip has such advance been made that it seemed necessary to 
have those chapters entirely rewritten ('f the new chapters it need only be said tha' 
they bave beeu prepared respectively by Mrs. Mary 


Dana Hicks of Boston. and by 


Charles R Wells, author of the Movement Method of Penmanship. We have also substituted for the 
Geography of North America prepared by Mr. DeGraff,an eniirely new chapter,Jcondensed from the 


admirable works of Prof Meiklejohn, and in accord with the most approved modern method of 


teaching ; 


and we have inserted the course of s'uay for district schools prepared by a committee of the school com 

missioners of the State of New York and approved by the State Superintendect. tut mainly the book is as 
the author originally wrote it. What there is in Prof DeGraft’s method of presentation that so reaches and 
holds the young teacher, it might be hard to say; but he has never had his equal as an institute instructor 
ia the inspiraitimnhe gave; and superintendents everywhere agree that where other books are bought and 


put away. the “ Schoui Room Guide” is bought and kept on the desk for dailv use. 
mended because it is creditable to own them; this is recommend 


Some books are recom- 
ied by those who know it because it will help. 


Just Published : 


CPARATORY EL ftwNCH CRAMMAR 


PREPARATORY 
BY CHARLES P. DU CROQUET. 


12mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 284 pages, $1.25. Introduction Price, $1.00, 

C ntes de Balzac. Edited, with introduction and| Le Francais par la Conversation. By Chas. P. 
notes, by George McLean Harper, Ph.D., Asst. Profes- DuCroquet, author of “ College Preparatory French 
swof French in Princeton University, and Louis Ea- Grammar.” etc. 12mo. cloth. 186 pages, 30 iliusrra- 
gene Livingood, A,B. formerly Instructor in French pene, Pine. This work wll be found of great help 
avd German in Princeton University. 12mo, cloth toward enabling the studeut to converse ftiaently in 
221 pages, $1.00. The stories selected are represented French. At the end of the volume isa collection of 
both of Balzac’s style and of the scope of La Comedie 
Humaine. 

Short Selections for Translating English into 
French. Bv Paul Bercy, B.L.L.D, author of * Livre 
des Eufants,” “ Le Fraucais Pratiqae,”’ ‘ La Langue 
Francaise,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth 75 cents. There se 
lections are so arranged that the study is progressive, 
and each exercise is succeeded by explanatory and Price, per tablet, 39 cen's. 
grammatical notes At the end of the volume are a| Conjugation of the Latin Verb A biank, arranged 
few examination papers bearing upon the subject, and | in tabiots of fifty, for tne use of students, Price, per 


familiar French songs arranged to music 
The Table Game. PartI. By Helene J. Roth. Price, 
75 cents. Thies French game is pub'ished for the ob- 
ject of familiarizing pupils with the names of every 
ibing that is placed on the dining room tabie. 
Conjugation of the French Verb. A blank, ar- 
rauged in tabieta of fifty, for the use of students. 








Cloth, 16mo, pp $96, $1 50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, - - Syracuse, N. Y. 


Complete Catalogue and list of other new publications on application. 


‘WILLIAM R. JENKINS |" fa3i'aucd""" 


used recently at various colleges. tablet, 20 cents, 
(45th Street.) | New York. 
By BRADBURY anp EMERY. 





AN 


ALGEBRA 


FOR 


Grammar Schools. 


| | 
( 


Sample copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.. 


SSUED IN MARCH: 
eas: ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 
This work is prepared in the light of the recent discussions on the introduction of Algebra in the Grammar grades 
It presents the subject in a somewhat different manner from the ordinary text-books, and it is believed will successfully 


meet the call for a suitable text-book graded for the upper classes of Grammar Schools. 


PRICE 60 CENTS. 


Correspondence solicited. 


22 Hawley St.. Boston. 
106 Wabash Ave... Chicago. 
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DIXON’S 
GRAPHITE 


Hil 
Hill 


Lubricant. 





CYCLE 


7 


cating oil. 


Oe, JOSEPH DIXO 
City, N. J., are putting a Cycle Chain Graphite on the 

market, which for purity of graphite and usefulness 1s vastly | 
superior to anything of the kind heretofore prepared. 
| graphite is not only 
| palpable powder, and then reground witha high grade of lubri- | 
This material, when applied to the chain of a bicycle, 


penetrates the bearings and thoroughly lubricates and protects 


them from wear and rust. 
The Dixon Company will shortly put the same material on 
the market in the form of a solid stick, for the convenience of 


_ wheelmen who wish to carry it in their tool bags. | 














CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey 
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of the choicest stock, but is ground to an 1m- 
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It has been our endeavor 





in making the little device 





for sharpening pencils 





shown in the cut, to offer 





to the public generally an 





article that is simple in 


De 








ETH E SA M E> ae mechanism and at the same 


i 





—+HOW TO US 
O NOT turn the Sharpen 


"D 


Ree oes oe 


Every Sharpener is Fitted with one of or EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS, 


tar Mention Fournal of Education and send 5 CENTS for samples. 


KAG LE 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers. 





e——— 


er but TURN THE PENCIL” 





‘» 


time clean, neat, and useful. 





thus securing to the consumer a FIRST CLASS PENCIL 
and a Sharpener at a very popular price. 


PENCIL COMPANY, 


73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 





| TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 

FREE | the seashore or mountains, with all 
gy A cane yy 

EUROPE | 36 Bromfieia st,, Boston, Mass. 


89 4 Seventh Tour. 


IONE According to time and travel. 


Cost from $190 to $4380. 
tg Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
JAS. E. THOMAS, English High School, Boston. 


geacation | 70 EUROPE. 


Excursions 
Mr. A. E. WINSHIP has arranged with 


HENRY CAZE & SONS 


for the best possible service for teachers and others 
at the least possible price. 
FIRST EXCURSION—From N, Y.—Saturday, June 30, 
SECOND EXCURSION — From Boston — Sat., June 30. 
THIRD EXUURSION — From N. Y. — Tuesday, July 3. 
FOURTH EXCURSION — From N.Y.— Wed’y, July 4, 
FIFTH EXCURSION — From N. Y.— Thursday, July 5. 

With attractive Side Trips of 7 days to Switzerland 
and the Rhine ; also 21 days to Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Rhine. 
Tickets to Return Cood for One Year. 

The first excursion by the City of Rome will be ac 
companied by W. E. SHxLDON, and the second (from 
Boston) by Cunard steamer by GEORGE PARKER 
WINSHIP, and the third partyby H. C PARKER of 
the Dwight School, Boston. and each party will also 
have experienced guides in Europe. The prices nie 
from $190 upwards, and the excursions enable one to 
choose any phase of sight-seeing in Scotland, Ire- 
land, England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Ger 
many, or Italy 

ee Send at once for circular and full Itinerary of 
the routes in detail. It is important to secure your 
steamer berth now. First applicants will bave choice 
of positions. Plans of steamers can be seen at No. 3 
Somerset Street, Boston. 

A. E. WINSHIP, 


Address 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ALLAN LINE. 


NEW YORK 
ano GLASGOW 


via DERRY. 
























* 
Lowest Passage Fa’ 
——~daaaage GLASGOW 
go Sve ston 
_~— DERRY and GALWAY, 


Prepaids at Lowest Bates, 
H. & A. ALLAN, Agts. 92 State St, Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, ®. Y.' 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


~NEW EYE’S. 











Cataracts, Scars or Films 


ABSORBED, Our home 
treatment CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” ‘Hundreds convinced. Pamphlet free, 
No Risk. Address THE LY k, Giens Falls, N. ¥. 





“HIGHEST AWARD -MEDAL AND DIPLOMA WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION * 


UEEN ELIZABETH once said: ‘‘ Those succeed best in this life who pass over it quickly; if we stop 
we sink.” If you want to succeed in getting the best thing for your money. don’t stop till you have 
seen samples of our Diplomas and given us your order. They can be easily adapted to the requirements of 
your school, blank spaces being provided in which you can insert the name of school, location, etc., or 
we can do it for you These biank forms can be supplied in apy number immediately upon ‘receipt of 
order. and at prices paid for work of an inferior grade. The designs are new, original, appropriate, made 
expressly for this line of diplomas, and were lithographed with such success that for delicacy, beau’y, and 


finish they fairiy approach steel-plate engraving. 
provered and submitted for approval. Be wise with 
1 


Where a special diploma is wanted, designs will be 
speed and let us know your wants. In order to reply or to your request for samples and prices, 


we must know the kind of school and number of diplomas needed. 
C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 


Mention Journal of Education. 





Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. 


Chemical and Physical 
Apparatus and Ch 


MICROSCOPES 


AND 


ACCESSORIES. 
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emicals. 
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ESTABLISHED 


RICHARDS 


INCORPORATED /,- / 
1890 


















Supplies 


Of Every Description. 


S 
44 


An Electrical Machine which will 
work in all weathers—price $15. 
Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue, 
We solicit your correspondence, 
NEW YORK: 


ui Barciay street. RICHARDS & CO,, Limited. 
CIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, 

educated specialists, experienced business staff, an 

tant Buropean points, enable us to supply domestic 
satisfactory manner. Correspondence is solicited. 


eames, = GD... tno. 


LABORATORIES EQUIPPED. 
Ask for Abridged Catalogue No. 218, N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton 8t. PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO : 
112-114 Lake St. 





Our new rates for importa- 
tion are lower than ever. 
together with technically- 
ad special agents at impor. 
or foreign apparatus ina 

















‘Model 37 


Columbia, 
Price, $150. 


i =- This beautiful machine marks the | 
extreme limit to which regular bi- 
cycle construction has thus far 
gone, in lightness combined with 
strength and durability. It is a 
semi-racer, built for track work, 
and for road racing under reason- 
able conditions, but it will afford 
the highest satisfaction as a reg- 
ular mount for light and careful 
§ riders who are willing to do with- 
out brake and coasters. Weight 


4 with wood rims, 21% pounds. 
POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


, Call on any of our agents and get a 
Columbia catalogue free, or send us two 
two-cent stamps and we will mail it. 











HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commevce September 14, 1894. New co! 
lege building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms, ard 
laboratories. Everything mcdern. Experienced teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality ineex. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annouicement.and eample of THE CLINQUE, Add ess 
J. BR. COBB, Mm. D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
T 18%5). Consolidated Representatives of Smelting 

and Refining Works io most principal cities in 
the United States, nnder one management. 

Manufacturers cf Nicael and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con- 
densers; S.lver, Lead and Copper Plants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig-iron and steel converters. 

@ will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including construction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
special experts in our employ for that purpose. 

hy experiment when you can have a certaluly? 

Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments. Correspondence solicited. 
THE HARTSFELD FURNAOE & REFINING CO., 

(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 


FLAGS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para- 
lytic Institute in the United States. Consultation 

Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


WIFE cAnnor see now you 00 
$ 





HE HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE.- 
FINING C@., Newport, Ky., (Established 











MY: 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 






pro’ h Arm Singersewing mach ve 
finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Thrending Cy!!0- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 









ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits 
FREE Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
e, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


catal 
OXFORD MFG, CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 


IJSE BARNES’ INK. 


. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥. 











HYSICAL & 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


For Iilustration and Laboratory Use in 
Schools and Colleges. 


Apparatus for Harvard Course in Physics and Chemistry. Send for Catalogue. 


euav.r9. E« 8, RITCHIE & SONS. 


Factory and Wareroom, (within city lim- 
BROOKLINE, MASS. its of Boston.) 
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Hammond 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


Typewriter 





AAINDERGARTEN 


UNITED STATES SCH 





GLOBES 
MAPS 
CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


OOL FURNITURE CO. 
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GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . .,. ., 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and one new eamipenstpepn. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $4.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, . ww « eo 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - * * ** + + _ = Boston, Mass. } 





» $1.00 a year. 














LWritten for the JOURNAL.1 
THE SILENT SPEECH. 


RY OLIVE E, DANA. 
What must we bring to Natare to receive 
The fullness that her gracious hands would leave? 
Ah, many things, yet little. Open e,es 
That see the mysteries of earth and skies, 
And know their open secrets. Soothed indeed 
By their calm lovelinees, and swift to read, 
The page that Nature’s hand itself hath turned ; 
Made glad by each benignant lesson learned, 
And hiding, for the heart’s own comforting, 
Each holier meaning her evangels bring. 


So Nature says in these dear gracious days,— 

** Behold my beauty,—rest, and hope and praise! 
The light that quickens now the orchard bloom 
Your Father’s garment is; and why have room 
Within your hearts for doubting or for fear? 
More than the hem you finger,—God is near !”’ 








WILL. 


O well for him whose will is strong! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 

He suffers, bat he cannot suffer wrong. 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all calamity’s hugest waves confound ; 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 

That, compassed round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned. 


Bat ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven descended will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 
Or seemingly genial venial fault 
Recurring aud suggesting still! 
He seems as one whose footateps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 
And o’er a weary, sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault, 
Sown in a wrinkle uf the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt, 
— Alfred Tennyson. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. ] 


Supt. Wm. A. Mowry, Salem, Mass.: We have not 
had too much arithmetic; but we have given it to the 
children in too large doses and at too early an age. 


Supr. I, C. MoNert, Kansas City’: The universal judg- 
ment of all fair minded men and women is against selfish- 
ness, and yet there is a great deal of selfishness everywhere. 


Water S. Goopenovan, Brooklyn, N. Y.: No point 
is more thoroughly settled by expert testimony and sue- 
cessful practice than that drawing in primary and lower 
grammar grades should be strictly free hand. 


Mr. Isaac A. Saeprarp President of the Board of 
Public Education, Philadelphia : When many teachers 
agree to make common stock of the special attainments 
and experiences of each, the result will be to raise pro- 
fessional interest and increase the efficiency of the whole 
body of teachers. 


Super. Joun Jasper, New York City: It has been 
found that the opening exercises in the morning, when 
the entire school is assembled in the main room, may 
have a powerful influence upon the discipline and may 
develop among the pupils a spirit that will go far not only 
towards repressing disorders, but also towards increasing 
a liking for study. | 


THE CALENDAR. — MAY. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE, 


Antiquarians and etymologists give us “ample room” 
in choosing a derivation of the name of this month. 

We are told that it is named from Maia, one of the 
lesser Roman divinities to whom sacrifice was offered on 
the first day of May,—also that it is derived from 
majores, the elder, as the eldest members of the Roman 
senate held a festival in that month,—while from ancient 
forms of several European languages we have as the 
origin of May words signifying pretty or pleasing, others 
meaning a meadow, a garden, a maiden. 

All these words are appropriate to the bloom and 
freshness that belong to the transatlantic May. But the 
May of New England has little beside its name in com- 
mon with the May of the poets. It has the capricious 
character of our spring in general. 

The return of spring is kept in all nations as a time of 
rejoicing; the Romans had their Floralia, games, and 
festival in honor of Flora, the goddess of flowere, and 
some of the pretty old customs of “going a Maying,” 
and dancing round the May-pole, still linger in remote 
British villages. Still occasionally a May queen is chosen 
in whose honor a simple feast is held, and whose will for 
one brief day is law, and the decking of the dwellings of 
the village belles with boughs and garlands is not quite 
forgotten. The survival of the custom with us is seen in 
the “ May-baskets,” which still give pleasure to children. 
The world is outgrowing its games and “ Maying is no 
more, as formerly, the custom of “ grown-ups.” 

May-poles,* “ heathenish varieties of superstition and 
wickedness,” May-games, and all such frivolities were 
banished during the civil war in England, and though 
efforts were made to revive them after the Restoration, 
they never regained their former popularity. 

The Paritans inveighed against the foolish mummeries 
of the morn’s dances, the parish feasts, and the like, in 
almost unquotable language. They had indeed been, too 
often, associated with “ rioting, wantonness, and drunken- 
ness.” 

The early New Englanders, with the hardships of a 
new country, aud constant danger from savage foes to 
darken their lives, had little time or taste for amuse- 
ments even had no principles been involved in the question. 

Certain athletic games seem to have been popular, and 
were doubtless encouraged as tending to increase bodily 
strength and develop military skill. But there was 
little of the poetry of the old home. No flower-decked 
doors, no may-day garlands. The green sward showed 
no “fairy rings ” where the little people in green gathered 
for their moonlight dances, but the dark woods were 
thought to be the haunt of a Satanic crew, and the night 
wind bore to listening ears the voices of midnight hags 
riding to meet their infernal master at the witches 
Sabbath. 

There was an attempt at keeping up the village revels 
of Old England in the settlement at Mount Wollaston, 
called by its dwellers Merry Mount, and by the indig- 
nant Paritans, Mount Dagon. However charming is the 
account of the life led there,—and it must be acknowl. 
edged thatit is very attractive in its pages of romance, f— 
yet it is true that the Merry Mount settlers were danger- 
ous neighbors. The May-day games were the most inno- 
cent of all their amusements ; drunkenness was too com- 
mon, and the unscrupulous Morton, by teaching the In- 
dians the ase of fire-arms (to further his own schemes 
for the far trade), and allowing them liberal supplies of 
“‘ fire water,” had greatly increased the terrible dangers 
to which the colonists were already exposed. It is easy 
to imagine the satisfaction with which the Puritans breke 
up the settlement and demolished Mount Dagon, that it 





*A parish in Londen. St. Andrew Undershaft took its name 
from the tall may-pole which once over-topped its church tower. 

t See Hawthorne’s ‘‘ May-pole of Merry Mount,’’ in the Twice- 
told Tales. 


might no longer “be a nest for unclean birds.” There 
was no waiting for the tardy steps of jastice,—punish- 
ment was meted out promptly. 

Among the old English festivals was that of ‘“ Beating 
the Bounds” on Holy Thursday, Ascension Day. It 
falls this year on the 3d of May. The custom, stiil pre- 
vailing in many country places, is for the children of the 
schools to walk in procession through the parish and 
strike the lines of boundary. In some places the ebildren 
were fed with some dainties at the boundary lines. The 
boundaries were marked also by large oak trees, under 
which the clergymen read the Gospel appointed for the 
day. The trees were hence called holy oak. A simi- 
lar feast was kept by the Romans in honor of the god 
Terminus, guardian of fields and landmarks. 

It is interesting to note in Scottish newspapers the 
large number of marriages in the latter part of April, 
most persons of all ranks being anxious to avoid the ill 
omen of a May marriage, in regard to which there is an 
old and deep rooted superstition. The ill fate of some 
celebrated historic marriages in May might almost con- 
firm one in the belief. 

France remembers in May the anniversary of the 
death of Napoleon, the 5th, 1821. In the same day a 
few years later the unfortunate Eugénie was born. 

England reckons among her holidays the birthday on 
the 24th of the good Queen Victoria. 

Memorial Day, though its chastened character forbids 
it to be called in the common sense of the word a holiday 
is one of the most interesting days of the month to New 
Englanders. In many a home fragrant with the memory 
of those who laid down their lives that the ‘ Republic 
might suffer no harm,” it is indeed a holy day. 

The custom of decking with flowers the graves of the 
loved and honored is of incalealable antiquity, and re- 

ferred to in the literature of many nations. 

* Could one venture to criticize Gray, we should blame 
him for suppressing those. beautiful lines on the offerings 
laid on the grave of the dead poet,—supplying the one 
touch wanted in the description of the ‘ Country ® 
Charchyard,”— 

** There, scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the groand.’’ 








THE LATIN PLAY AT HARVARD. 


BY WILLIAM DANA OROUTT. 


Ever since the performance of the “ (Edipus Tyrannus ”’ 
of Sophocles by Harvard students in 1881, the Latin 
Department of the University has had in mind a similar 
production, with the expectation of repeating the memor- 
able success achieved by the Greek play. Early last 
June the promoters of the idea decided that the time was 
ripe to carry out their project, and they went to work 
with a will which succeeded in surmounting all difficulties. 

The * Phormio” of Terence was selected by the com- 
mittee as a play which combined light, easy action, while 
at the same time it afforded an entertaining plot which 
could be followed by the spectators without too great an 
effort. The various parts were assigned to the classical 
students in the college who had shown proficiency not 
only in Latin, but also in dramatic art and oratory. Re- 
hearsals were at once begun, ani these continued up to 
the time the first performance was given. 

For a month before the public performance, posters 
were circulated announcing the dates, and these are said 
to have created no little curiosity and alarm among the 
uninitiated. The wording was in the Latin heiroglyphics 
of ancient times, and the ink was flaring Pompeian red. 
Some, it is said, declared the poster to be a manifesto of 
the Anarchists ; some supposed it to be a secret procla- 
mation of the labor agitators ; and some pronounced the 
whole affair to be a joke. To those of a classic turn of 
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mind, however, the poster announced that on the day of 
the anniversary of the battle of Concord, the play would 
be given by a company of Harvard students. 

The success of the performances was beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. With the exceptions that the 
actors did not wear masks, and that there were printed 
programs, everything was carried out with historic accur- 
racy. The use of the masks, it was feared, would tend 
to give the performance a burlesqae air, and the programs 
were thought necessary to a proper anderstanding of the 
play. These programs were entirely in Latin, and cer- 
tain sentences caused considerable amusement. For 
jnstance, it was stated that “Statim post spectaculam 
carri aderunt qui vi seninum fulmineorum spectatores in 
urbem vicinam abripiant.’’ This is probably the first men- 
tion ever made of electric cars in a classic language. 

The toga and the tunic were the costames, just as they 
were 2000 years ago, and the stage settings corresponded 
to those which were familiar to Cesar and his contem- 
poraries. Even the doors gave forth the dismal creak- 
ings which those of the ancients always did. A single 
scene was used throughout the five acts, as the incidents 
of the play are all laid on a street in Athens. In the 
background were three dwelling-honses, and on either 
side was an altar, one being dedicated to Concord and 
Victory, while the other was covered with ivy as a tribute 
to Dionysius. The players entered into the spirit of the 
plot with extraordinary zeal, and their pronunciation avd 
expression satisfied the most critical of the spectators. 

A noteworthy feature of the performance was the 
handsome libretto, by the use of which even those un- 
familiar with the Latin tongae were enabled to follow the 

play. The Latin text was faced by an English transla- 
tion, which was prepared by Dr. M. H. Morgan, of the 
Classical Department. The Argument and the Prologue 
were translated into English verse by Prof. J. B. 
Greenough. 

The especial point of interest in the libretto was the 
accurate reproduction for the first time of the miniatures 
from the Vatican Manuscript. These, in the original, are 
found at the beginning of each scene, and are based upon 
earlier works. At the beginning of each play the masks 
of the different characters are represented. Permission 
to reprodace these miniatures was obtained from the Pope 
through the efforts of the Rt. Rav. J. J. Keane, rettor 
of the Catholic University of America, and also of the 
Rev. Dr. F. Z. Rooker, vice-rector of the North Ameri- 
can College in Rome. The set of photographs, from 
which the reproductions were made, is now in the posses- 
sion of the Classical Department of Harvard University. 


On the opening night of the pl ay Sanders Theater was 
filled with a distinguished audience. The seat of honor 
was filled by Prof. Clement L. Smith, who, in the absence 
of Prof. George M. Lane, became the senior member of 
the Latin Department. At his right sat President and 
Mrs. Eliot, and at his left were Governor and Mrs. 
Greenhalge. In the immediate circle around him was a 
remarkable gathering of college presidents. There were 
Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth, Pres. Franklin Carter 
of Williams, Pres L. C. Seelye of Smith, Pres. E. A. 
McQuirk of Holy Cross, Pree. W. F. Warren of Boston 
University, Mrs. Agassiz, representing Radcliffe, Pro. 
fessor Irvine, representing Wellesley, Pres. M. E. Gates 
of Amherst, Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
Pres. E. H. Capen of Tufts, President Devitt of Boston 
College, and Pres. W. H. Buckham of the University of 
Vermont. 

Seated near by were Prof. Francis J. Child, Dr. Wil- 
liam Everett, Horace E. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic, 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Bishop William 
Lawrence. In another section were the classical scholars 
and representatives from all the leading colleges :—From 
Yale, Profs T. D. Seymour, E. P. Morris, N. N. 
Reynolds, N. P. Wright, Bernadotte Perrin, and T. G. 
Goodell; from Brown, Profs. J. I. Manatt, A., and A. 
J. Harkness, and W. C. Pollard; from Bryn Mawr, 
Prof. H. W. Smith; from Chicago University, Prof. W. 
G. Hale ; from Wellesley, Profs. Francis E. Lord, Helen 
L. Webster, and Julia Irvine; from Amherst, Profs. J. 
R. S. Sterrett, E. L. Word, and W. L. Cowles; from 
Cornell, Profs. B. I. Wheeler and Charles E. Bennett ; 
from Colby, Professor Julian D. Taylor ; from Prince- 
ton, Prof. A. F. West ; from Williams,Prof. J. Y. Hewitt, 
from Barnard, Prof. M, L. Earle; from Bates, Prof, J. Y.. 


Stanton ; from Middlebury, Profs. A. L. Janes and W. 
W. Eaton ; from Boston University, Prof. J. P. Lindsay ; 
from Columbia, Profs. Ware and H. T. Peck; from 
Vassar, Profs. Abby Leach and J. L. Moore; and from 
Wesleyan, Prof. E. T. Mervill. 

The preparatory schools of Boston and its vicinity 
were well represented by their head-masters. Among 
these were Ray G. Hauling of the Cambridge High School ; 
William C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School; Dr. 
Cc. F. P. Bancroft, of Andover; John Tetlow of the 
Girls’ High and Latin School; Moses Merrill of the 
Boston Latin School ; J. B. Sewall of Thayer Academy ; 
W. E. Peck of St. Mark’s; C. E. Fish of Exeter; 
Endicott Peabody of Groton, and Dr. R. P. Keep of the 
Norwich Free Academy. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the performance, 
on the opening night, a delightful reception to the distin- 
guished guests was given by President and Mrs. Eliot at 
their residence. Here an opportunity was given for the 
representatives of the different colleges to meet in social 
intercourse, and the affair was an appropriate ending of 
a memorable event. 








HOURS WITH NATORE. 


BY DR. CHARLES C. ABBOTT, 
Author of ‘‘ Wasteland Wanderings,” “ Upland and Meadow.” 


An Hour With Plant-Life. 

Crossing a wide meadow at noon-tide, I was glad to 
reach a huge hickory tree that stood quite alone, yet 
within sight of a little forest, and on the other side, the 
broad, shallow channel of the river. It was early in May, 
and the leaves were young, but the grass was green, the 
flowers bright, and nowhere in the wide landscape was 
there evidence of anything but youthfal, active life. For 
the new leaves upon the wooded hillside make the old 
hills and gnarly oaks new again. Why, I cannot tell, 
but as I rested in the hickories, I heard no birds, and 
saw no butterflies; and for a brief moment was alone 
with plant-life. Isat upon the mossy root of the tree, 
and noticed by mere chance, that the bark far above the 
ground was green; clothed with a growth that would 
have needed a microscope to detect it, had it not been 
present in untold millions of individual plante. A single 
one isJittle more than a single cell, with an infinitely 
small trace of the green that nature is so lavish with, 
when she carpets the meadow and clothes the mountain 
side. All the chloraphyl in a handfal of these cells on 
the tree’s bark would not color more than one blade of 
grass; and yet the insignificant growth is a plant, as well 
as the hickory that towers just eighty-two feet above me. 
What a world of variety between the mould on damp 
bricks and the trees! But wide apart as they are, there 
is no break in the chain from the one to the other. The 
meadow was very uniform in appearance as I carelessly 
glanced over it, wondering what had become of the birds ; 
but how common it is to get an erroneous impression by 
contenting ourselves with careless glances. 

What [ called a “grassy” meadow was in truth a 
weedy wilderness. This was very plain when I took the 
trouble to scan my surroundings a little more closely. 
There were pale blue flowers in great abundance, the 
Honustonia of the botanists, and pale Spring beauties, pink 
and white; and just beyond, nodding in the light breeze, 
dog-toothed violets, a lily in fact, and over the hedge 
there is a ruddy glow that I knew to be phlox. Here we 
have half the colors of the rainbow, and yet talk glibly 
of the green meadows, as if the red rose and white lily 
were myths. But what of the growths between the green 
stain upon the hickory’s bark, the flowers and a perfect 
tree? I do not know how many distinct forms of plant- 
life there are in the world ; it is immaterial. I do not 
know that there is a gratifying variety in this essentially 
commonplace corner of a mountainous region; a variety 
that gives us blossoms, green leaves and queer growths 
for nine months of the year, and provides us in midwinter 
with a series of plant skeletons that are as delicate, in- 
tricate, symmetrical and beautiful as the orchids, of which 
strange plants, one, a huge purple affair, is now in bloom 
in the little woods near by. If a single tree and its sur- 
roundings become tiresome, which I do not admit, what 
of the little woods just mentioned ? Every tree in it is a 


* Copyright, 


grandchild. That is, it is a third growth, or the second 
since the primeval forest was filled by the first white 
settlers of this region. An over-practical folks—they 
had no ideas beyond dollars, and left no trace of the 
original grandeur that was convertible into cash ; except- 
ing of course the oaks in the meeting-house yards, and 
those owe their existence to the fact that they were almo! 
if not quite a necessity. But it is scarcely worth the 
while to scold about our predecessors, when we are doing 
so little to preserve what remains of ourforest. But thir, 
my little woods, near by—it contains good examples of 
nine species of deciduous trees and four evergreens. Al] 
are fairly thrifty, and yet one, the sour gum, has a grievous 
burden to bear, in the unsightly mistletoe that crowds its 
outer branches. What a strange freak isthis! A thrifty 
growth of itself, it is unfitted for any condition but that 
of a parasite, and must have the life-blood of another, to 
sustain its own existence. 

There is a road through the woods, seldom used and so 
should be grassy, but the ruts are lined with sun-dews 
instead : grass-like, in a general way, but with club-head 
or shepherd’s crook endings; but what mischief they are 
up to, when small insects come their way. The glisten- 
ing freshness is sweetened even that it may be more 
tempting, and woe to the fly that stops to take a sip. It 
is not only caught but eaten! Not all plants are content 
with air and water for a food supply. These sun-dews 
are carnivorous, and so is their cousin, the fls-trap, that 
grows in North Carolina ; but we need not travel so far 
to find these flesh eating plants. The side saddle flower, 
that is a thrifty growth by the pond-side has an elaborate 
trap for flies, and even for the young salamanders that 
have been found venturing up their sides—or was it ac- 
cidental ?—and in the water of many a brook and pond 
the bladdermonts catch fish and eat them. Glanving 
about for yet other forms of plant-life, I spy an enor- 
mous grape-vine, one that has been figuring in all my life, 
for I love just as much to swing in it now at fifty as | 
ever did at five. Perhaps not quite so well, for the old 
familiar faces of forty years ago are now all gone and not 
all retrospection is pleasant. 

This grape-vine where it leaves the ground, and for 
many feet, is eleven inches in diameter, and how long are 
the various branches can only be estimated. I tried such 
measurement once, but gave up in despair. I could only 
mark off one thousand feet, and the end was not yet in 
sight. This grape-vine is very old. It was here when 
the Indians were in possession; so much is positively 
known ; but now how much of a vine it was two hundred 
years ago, can only be conjectured. It is said a flint 
arrowpoint was found sticking in it, years ago. This is 
nothing strange. Arrows flew thick and fast at times in 
the woods, and that now and then a sapling shoald be 
struck is only natural. The tree would soon cover the 
stone point, and theshaft would be broken off, 

One need not be a botanist to find infinite entertain- 
ment in plaat-life; and it is not likely we will ever 
wander for long where plant life is wanting. Remember 
that red-snow is a plant, and birds carry seeds in the 
mud that sticks to their feet; so if at sea a bird might 
bring you both a plant and earth to grow it in. Then 
there are sea-weeds, one that Bory St. Vincent says has 
branches fifteen hundred feet long; and even if we 
would we cannot- get away from plant-life, for the late 
Doctor Leidy wrote a book entitled ** A Fauna and Flora 
within Living Animals.” It may be a little startling, 
bat the microscopical anatomist can find out the trees acd 
bushes that we carry about with us, as well as many 4 
little animal. I say “ we,” for Leidy included man among 
the animals he studied when writing the book. 

Bat this is May, and why deal in the world’s anca0- 
niness? I have often tried to determine what is the 
highest form of the plant life within the range of wander 
ings, but it is a vain endeavor. When, as today, all is 5° 
beaatiful, why should one wish to make that which, if 
plants were consciour, would be an invidious distinction ’ 
Within a few paces are trees, vines, fowers, water plants, 
mosses, lichens and the green mould that tints the tree* 
bark and discolors the milk-white pebbles on the banks of 


the brooks. As I wandered among them I forgot the eas! 
wind, and that no birds were singing; but a change has 
come. The sun shines more brightly ; the air is still 
The thrush is tuning up in the near-by thieket, and # pet 
fame distilled from many flowers greets me as I continue 
my journey after a restful hour with the plants. 
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CGOK COUNTY NORMAL. 





What is Done, How it is Done, and by Whom. 





BY THE 


EDITOR. 





It is a delight to see an institution strengthen and per- 
fect itself as substantially as has the Cook County Normal 
School. It bas always been under Col. Francis W. 
Parker thoroughly unique. He has always had associated 
with him some of the brightest men and women of the 
profession, but never as a whole, considered individually 
and collectively, in their personality, administrative qual- 
ities, genius, experience, and codperative force, has the 
faculty met the exigencies of the institution so completely 
as today. 

Colonel Parker is at his best. In the very nature of 
the case he has been in the past both overestimated and 
underestimated. It is fair to him to say that the under- 
estimation has been wholly due to the overestimation. 
Could he have been jadged by what he was and by the 
’ work he was doing at any time in the past twenty years, 
he would have been ranked much higher than he has 
been. His friends in their devotion claimed for him rel- 
atively and absolutely more than was just or jadicious. 
In consequence, these who visited his school or listened 
to his addresses, failing to find the ideal, failed also to 
accept the real. 

All this has changed ; the former claims are no longer 
made for the man or his work, and in consequence its 
genuine superiority—and there is genuine superiority—is 
appreciated and accepted. Comr. W. T. Harris wrote in 
1891: “I accept Colonel Parker just as he is; without 
any change whatever.-I believe it would be a public 
calamity to have his work stopped at the Cook County 
Normal School.” 

To this sentiment I think every educationist in the 
country would subscribe, certainly every one who has 
recently observed its work. President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University has written of the school as it is: 
‘The methods bring children into closer relationship with 
facts and things than I ever saw in a normal school be- 
fore. The garden, the collections, the facts of many 
sorts in 9ll the rooms, the art work, beginning with color, 
the plays on the lawn, the manual work, all made a most 
delightful and never-to-be-forgotten impression upon me.” 

To this the school men who have visited it recently 
will subscribe with equal heartiness. It is utter nonsense 
to compare his school with other normal schools and say 
that it is the best in the country, for there are no stan- 
dards or tests by which such a judgment could be reached. 
There are many normal schools that are doing most ex- 
cellent work in psychology, in scholarly training, in train- 
ing school practice, and in professional spirit. Cook 
County Normal is the best school in its line in the country, 
and it has one of the best lines marked out for itself. 
Nothing better can be said of any school. 

The school tries to insist upon a high school graduation 
for admission, unless one has had experience as a teacher. 
There is one thing in which, so far as I know, the school 
is au exception, —it will admit without examination any 
teacher who brings credentials as a successful teacher for 
three years. These are admitted at any time. This isa 
long step in the right direction. Both colleges and nor- 
mal schools ought to make it not only easy, but a tempta- 
tion for teachers of experience to reénter school. No one 
is 80 well prepared to study to advantage, other things 
being equal, as he who has taught long enough to know 
what it means to know what one knows. 

Another feature of the school is the fact that one who 
gives satisfactory evidence of personal power and profes- 
sional attainments may be given a diploma at any time 
after a year’s professional study. 

The post-graduate courses are a more effective feature 
than in most normal schools. The graduates are encour- 
aged to remain and take one of seven special courses, 
fitting themselves for expert work in specialties. 

The practice school is an integral part of the institation, 
there being a good kindergarten and the full eight grades 
of echool fitting for the high school. In each grade there 
is an expert critic teacher, who does much of the actual 
teaching, who has the full charge of the room and super- 


vises the work of the trainers, making it her business to 
secure genuine ¢fficiency on their part. The entire spirit 
and purpose of the professional work is focussed upon 
and centers in the practice school. Each member of the 
professional class spends one hour a day in teaching in 
some grade of that school. Every student has at least a 
month’s practice in each grade, so that she may know all 
grades of work and know to which grade she is best 
adapted. 

The faculty prepares monthly a set of papers covering 
all the work of the succeeding month in the professional 
class and in each grade of the practice school. These are 
placed in envelopes and sold in sets to the professional 
class for twenty-five cents each. For the benefit of those 
—and they are many—who are interested in the details 
of such an institution several of these leaflets are here 


given. 
Here is the blackboard language work of the lowest 


grade last February. It was prepared under the direc- 
tion of the critic teacher of the grade,—Flora J. Cooke. 


HIAWATHA, 


I. Once there was a little Indian boy. 
His name was Hiawatha. 

O how brown he was! 

He had great black eyes. 

His hair was long and black. 

Old Nokomis loved this baby. 

Old Nokomis was his grandmother. 
She made him a little bark cradle. 

She lined it with fine eoft moss. 

She sung him songs. 

She told him stories. 

She told him about the moon and the stars. 
She told him about the rainbow, too. 
What else did she tell him ? 


II. Hiawatha lived in the forest. 

He lived in a wig-wam. 

The wig-wam stood by the water. 

Hiawatha loved the great tall pine trees. 

He loved the water, too, 

He knew all the birds in the forest. 

He called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens.”’ 

He knew the beaver, the squirrel, and the rabbit. 
He called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers.’’ 

All the trees loved Hiawatha. 


III. Iago made Hiawatha a bow and arrows. 

He made the bow of ash. 

He made the arrows of oak. 

He made the cord of deer-skin. 

The arrow points were flint. 

He winged the arrows with feathers. 

Hiawatha went into the forest with his bow and arrows. 
He shot a red-deer. 

He brought it home. 

Old Nokomis made a deer-skin coat for Hiawatha. 
She made a great dinner of deer-meat. 


IV. Hiawatha wanted a canoe. 

He asked all the trees to help him. 

So the birch tree gave his bark. 

The cedar gave his branches. 

The larch gave his roots. 

The pine-tree gave ite gum. 

The hedge-hog gave ita quills. 

Hiawatha colored these quills red, blue, and yellow. 
He colored them with berry juice. 

What his canoe was finished he put it on the lake. 
It sailed like a leaf on the water. 

O how happy Hiawatha was! 


Here is another first grade language lesson, giving the 
sentences that are to be used that month in connection 
with a series of animated talks with the pupils about food. 


Foon. 
I live in a house. 
This house is my body. 
My mouth is one door in my house. 
This room receives the food. 
The hands carry it to the mouth, 
The teeth take it and grind it up. 
The tongue holds it between the teeth. 
The tongue mixes it with saliva, too. 
The teeth and the saliva make the food fine and soft. 
The tongue then helps the food to pass to another room. 
The nose is a servant, too. 
Of what use is the nose ? 
What food do we eat every dey ? 


We eat bread, butter, potatoes, and meat. 

We have milk every day, too. 

Where does our food come from ? 

The bread is made from wheat flour. 

The wheat flour is made from the seed of a plant. 
The butter is made from the milk of cows. 

Our meat is the flesh of animals. 

We like beef, pork, and mutton. 

From what animals do we get these meats ? 
Where do potatoes come from ? 

Name some roots, stems, and leaves that we eat. 
What fruits do we eat ? 


Iodine turns starch blue. 

We tried it a great many times. 

It did the same thing every time. 

We put some iodine on bread. 

It tur ed bread blue. 

There ie starch in bread. 

We found atarch in potatoes, oatmeal, crackers, rice, and bananas. 
Have other things starch in them ? 

I think there is fat in meat, butter, milk, and nuts. 
My tongue can tell when there is fat in things. 

We looked at the white of an egg. 

We boiled it. It got thick and white. 

We put the jaice of meat into water. 

We boiled it. It got thick and white. 

Albumen gets thick and white when it is boiled. 
There is albumen in meat and eggs. 


Here is the blackboard reading of the first grade grow- 
ing out of the science lessons from day to day the past 


February. 
SCIENCE, 


We saw an imprint in a stone. 

This imprint looks like a fern. 

We had a real fern. 

The real fern has a mid-rib. 

The imprint in the stone has a mid rib. 
The fern has leaflets. 

The imprint has leaflets. 

The fern has lobes. 

The imprint has lobes. 

We are sure it is the imprint of a fern. 
The stone with an imprint of a fern. 
The stone with an imprint as a fossil. 
Ferns grow in woods. 

Ferns must have soil to grow in.* 
Ferns need sunshine and shade. 

Ferns need water and air. 

The fossil fern must have had soil to grow in. 
It had sunshine and shade. 

Water and air helped it to grow. 
Ferns grow best in wet places. 


This fern lived near a marsh. 

The fern died. 

When it died it fell into the water. 

The water had silt in it. 

The ailt settled upon the fern. 

After a long time the fern was all covered. 
The silt became rock. 


We saw the imprint of a fish in a stone. 
This is a fossil fish. 

Fishes live in the water. 

This fish has fins and gills. 

This fish hae a back bone. 

This fish has eyes. 

The fish fell to the bottom of the water. 
It was covered with sand. 

The sand became rock. 


We saw a shell. 

It was a fossil shell. 

An oyster lived in this shell. 

It lived in the water. 

The oyster died. 

The shell was buried in the sand. 
Tbe sand became rock. 


THE DONKEY AND THE SALT. 
[This story is to be read after experiments have been made in dis. 
solving sugar, salt. alum, etc. ] 
Once # man wished to carry some salt a long way. 
The man had no cart nor wagon. 
Bat he had a donkey named John. 
The man pnt the salt into big bags. 
Then he put the bags on John’s back. 
John did not like to carry the heavy bags. 
He wa'ked just as slowly as he could. 
After awhile he came to a brook. 
There was only a foot bridge over the brook. 
How do you suppose the donkey got across ? 
Oh, he went throngh the water, splash! 
In the middle of the brook was a big stone. 
Jobn could not see the stone. 
So he stumbled and fell into the water. 
The water ran over the bags of salt and ran into the bage of salt, 
What do you suppose happened ? 
Soon John felt glad that he had fallen down, 
Why was he glad ? 
His load was not heavy. 
Qan you tell why ? 
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Soon they came to another brook. 

This time John did not stamble. 

No, he lay down in the middle of the brook. 

Why did he lie down ? 

John was a wise donkey. 

What did he remember ? 

Bat John was not bappy long. 

This time John’s master was angry. 

He saw that soon he would have no salt left. 

Where did the salt go? 

So he started back to town with the donkey. 

He thought he knew how to cure John of hie trick. 
When he came to the town he filled the bags with sponges. 
John thought, “ What a light load I have now!” 

He trotted gaily along over the rough road. 

Soon they came to another brook. 

‘* Ab.” thonght John, ‘‘I will make my load lighter yet.’’ 
So he lay down in the middle of the brook. 

What do you suppose happened ? 

Poor John could not rise. 

His master helped him up. 

What made his load so heavy ? 

When he got up he did not feel happy at all. 

The water ran down hia sides. 

‘*Oh,’’ thought John, *‘ I will never lie down in the water azain.’’ 
Then his master took John back to town once more. 

He filled the bags with salt. 

John is a wiser donkey now. 

He carries salt safely home. 

Who can tell the story of the donkey and the bags of salt? 


The following was the language work that materialized 
from the things actually done by the little people in the 
Second Grade, or that they had seen done or had learned 
in connection with what they did{: 


ANIMAL Foops, 


We crushed wheat and made flour. We sifted our flour. Part 
of it was bran. We made dongh of our flour. The dough was 
sticky. Gluten makes dongh aticky. There is gluten in all bread 
and cake, Gluten is good for us, it makes us strong. 


The white of an egg is albamen. We put albumen in hot water 
and it tarned thick and white. We put the white of an egg into 
cold water and heated it. Then it tarned thick and white. 





We had lean meat. We squeezed the juice of lean meat into 
water. The juice of the meat turned thick and white. It was 
albumen. Albumen is in lean meat and in egg. It is like gluten. 
It makes us strong. 


We put iodine on starch. It turned the starch blue. We found 
starch in a potato. It turned blue with iodine, Rice, oatmeal, 
corn bread, apple and banana have starch in them. Do you know 
how we tell ? We put iodine on them. They all turn blue. 


Here is the Second Grade language work of the month 
in science as it is crystalized in a reading lesson after it 
has been studied in an animated way from the objects 


themselves. 
SCIENCE, 
Do you see the crystals in our granite? We pounded a piece of 
granite into powder. We found crystals, They are quartz crystals. 
There are quariz, feldspar, and mica in granite. 


Granite is made of qaar!z, mica and feldspar. The mica sparkles. 
Granite is black, brown, green, and white. It is very hard. 


Feldspar changes into clay. How many years does it take to 
make clay of granite? The quartz makes sand. Mica sparkles 
Perhaps av earth quake pushed the clay up to the surface of the 
earth It is buried thousands of years. 


Granite is made of mica, feldepar, and quartz. Sand and clay 
come from granite. The quartz is crushed into sand. Feldspar 
changes to clay. Do you know how long it takes? Perhaps mil- 
lions of yeare. Granite ie very hard. Clay is very soft, Mica is 
translucent. 





We had pieces of quartz. We rubbed them together and made 
sand, We fiod sand at the lake shore. The lake, river, and sea 
make sand. Even the rain can make a litle sand. 


The Third Grade study of the history of Chicago shows 
the possibilities that lie about a teacher who will utilize it. 


EARLY HIstTorRy or CHICAGO. 


Many years ago there were no white men in Chicago. The 
Indians were the only people who ever came here. 

Thére were no houses, fences, streets, or sidewalks here then. 
The only roads were paths made by the Indians or by wild animals, 

No street cara or railroads were known. 

The only way to take a journey wasto go on foot, on horseback, 
or in a canoe. 

At night no street lamps or electric lights could be seen. 

When the sun bad gone away the moon and stars alone gave light. 

The great lake and the quiet river were here, but the only boate 
seen on them were the light Indian canoes. 

Along the streams some trees grew. The prairies were eovered 
with tall, waving grass. There were great marshy places in which 
grew rushes, cat-taile, and wild rice. 

Long-legged water-birds, such as the snipe and heron, found a 
happy home jn those wet, reedy places. The wild ducks and geese, 
too, loved to rest in the quiet little ponds and streams, 


On the prairies lived the wild baffalo, and rabbits and prairies 
chickens hid in the thick grass. 

Squirrels frisked among the trees that grew along the streams 
and here, sometimes, the wild deer came to drink. 

How would you liked to have lived here then ? 

You could have lived in a wigwam as Hiawatha did. I wonder 
if the Indians called Lake Michigan, ‘* The shining big sea-water.”’ 

They must have had a camp at Beverly Hills where we went last 
year. We often find chips of flint there, and sometimes Indian 


arrow-heads. 
The following was the teacher’s outline of what the 
Fourth Grade children were to learn about the winds last 


January. me 
INDS. 


[Note.—There is scarcely a spot of land surface which is not 
constantly affected by action of wind, either wearing or building. ] 

What kind of material does the wind carry ? 

How far does the wind carry material ? 

What is the effect on substances carried ? 

How does wind affect material which it cannot carry ? 

Observe effect of wind on snow in forming ripples and drifts. 

How are they formed ? Why? 

What is the relation between the direction of wind and the shape 
of the drift ? 

When snow drifts about a tree why is a space left around the trunk ? 

What causes dirt to appear on the surface of snow that has lain 
a few days ? 

Where does it come from ? 

From what part of the land is snow first blown ? 

When the hill-top is exposed what effect on the soil * 

Where will the materials from the hill be deposited ? 

Visit Lake Shore. 

Watch effect of wind on water in producing waves. 

Observe the formation of ripples in sand. Formation of dunes. 

What causes dunes to form ? 

Observe that which is carried. Rolled. 

If sand is blown into your face what is the sensation ? 

Observe the result of sand being blown against a sand cliff at 
Lake. Caves found. 

Pictures of wind worn cliffs. 

Pictures of Monument Park. 

Can yon tell dicection of prevailing wind from the appearance of 
surface? How? 

Pictures of deserts showing dunes. 

What story do they tell 

Use of sand dun:s on coast. 

Evil of migrating dunes ? 

How cin evil be overcome ? 

Stories of stilt walkers in Sandos, 

Stories of dunes in Holland. 

Effect of wind on vegetation. 

How aid seeds distribution ? 

Story of Harpies. 

Story of Paw-Pack-Keewis. 

Song-Wind by Eleanor Smith. 

Ref. P. 197. Hand Book of Phys., Geog.—Jurke:—Browne, 

Ref. P. 329 Geikie’s Text Book of Geog. ‘‘ Wind.’’ 

Ref. P. 90 Reclua’ The Earth. ‘‘ Deserts.’’ 


The following remarks and rules regarding reading 
were prepared by a committee of the teachers, last De- 
cember, and are the guide of the crivic teachers’ rules for 
teaching reading. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


In beginning the teaching of reading, two considerations are of 
immediate importance. 

1, The selection of matter from which the child is to gain his 
thought. 

2. The functioning of words. 

The matter is found in elementary Science, Literature, and History. 

When presented in a way suited to the child’s understanding 
these sobjects create that interest necessary to arouse intense activ- 
ities in consciousness. 

By taking advantage of the activities thus aroused by interest in 
intrinsic thought, words may be functioned without a separate 
process, and the mechanics of reading be taught while the child is 
occupied with the subjects of the highest educative value. 


RULES. 


From subjects suggested in the introduction, éelect reading 
matter adapted to the season of the year: ¢. g. 

December Subjecta :— 

Animal Coverings; Crystalization; Discontented Fir Tree by 
Hans Andersen : How Christmas is celebrated in other lands. 

Select words to be functioned that embody the thought, ae: in 
Animal Coverings: feathers, far, scales, hair, skin. 

When, in developing the subject, the child his the thought which 


—— the use of the new word necessary, present it orally and in 
writing. 

To fix the thonght and strengthen the association of the words 
have the child express the thought orally. 

Continue this process by having him express it in writing. 

If the child has not retained the form of the new word, it should 
be again presented and immediately erased. 

Suggestion a.—Krase the word so that the child will make an 
effort to hold the act of association in consciousness rather than to 
copy the form. 

b. The nearer perfection the written work of the teacher, the 
nearer perfection the work of the child, 

Have the child read his own thought from the written form on 
os my and also in print. 

en the child has acquired some skill in reading his ow 
thought, give him the thought of others, J 4 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING.—(VIII.) 
THE STUDY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 
BY PROFESSOR F. ©. DE SUMIORAST. 


The end of all teaching should be to awaken an inter- 
est in the real life of a language, its literature. 

If properly presented, French literature can always be 
made interesting and profitable, even in secondary schools. 
A large variety of authors, annotated and ready for use, is 
now offered to the teacher of French Formerly the 
instructor hardly ventured to depart from Telémaque and 
Charles XII., but this old system has been superseded 
and we can now take up the study of literature in the 
true spirit. French literature is very rich, resching back 
a great way, and there is a very considerable diversity in 
the language in different centuries, old French requiring 
to a much greater extent than old English, special study 
to make it comprehensible. For this reason, then, the 
whole course of the early literature, up to the fifteenth 
century, should be gone over very rapidly—much more 
rapidly than is possible when a text-book is followed. 
The origins of the language and literature can be con- 
densed into one lecture, and two more lectures made to 
carry the subject up to the sixteenth century. The stu- 
dents will then have a knowledge of this part of the sub- 
ject sufficient for their purposes. The changes in thought 
and form, the main movements, should be followed up 
and all the dry details should be omitted. 

Along with this outline of the main course of thought, 
a picture of the times should be brought out, the modes 
of life, customs, and methods of government. Nor is 
there any lack of books to be consulted for this purpose 
by the teacher, for the history of France has been written 
from the earliest times from just this picturesque point of 
view. For the earliest times there is nothing better than 
Thierry. By studying such books the teacher can gain 
the power of reproducing very vivid pictures. It ia better 
for the teacher not to read from the books, but to get up 
the subject for himself and give it to the pupils in his 
own words ; it is worth twice as much to them then. 

The eleventh to the fourteenth centuries inclusive might 
be treated as one division. Here we have the Chanson 
de Roland, from which extracts can be read (since it 
will have to be translated in any case, either in English 
or modern French). The death of Roland, for example, 
is a splendid description. From the Roman de la Rose 
it will be perhaps more difficult to take extracts. This is 
the period, too, of the chroniclers, and here Jie the begin- 
nings of the drama. The latter can be made interesting 
merely by telling the stories of the more notable plays. 

In treating of the fifteenth century, do not name too 
many authors. Three names from this period are to be 
particularly impressed on the students,—Charles d’Or- 
leans, Frangois Villon, and Commines. Qoentin Dur- 
ward is a good book to read with reference to this period 
and it is sure to add an additional interest to the subject. 
Here, too, come in the Mystéres, a sure source of interest. 
Tell how these old church plays were gotten up, how the 
whole city was interested in the performance and with 
what pomp and magnificence they were carried out, and 
you will have already given quite a little picture of the 
Middle Ages. Michelet can be used to get up a farther 
picture of this time. His pictures are often exaggerated, 
bat they are always splendid. 

The sixteenth century opens a still wider vista. The 
European movement in general at this time must be noted 
and literature outside of France lightly touched upon. 
The reform and renaissance movements of this period are 
intensely interesting, and not only interesting in them- 
selves, but to them is due the peculiar character of six- 
teenth century literature. To this period, too, belongs 
the rise of theclassic drama. In fact, the whole tendency 
of the century is toward absolutism and unity. 

Tbe authors to be chosen from this period might be 
divided equally between the poets and prose writers : 
Marot, Ronsard, and Da Bellay; Rabelais, Calvin, and 
Montaigne. Selections from Rabelais are easily made. 
Calvin does not lend himself so well to our purposes. 
Montaigne, again, is very easily read from. 

. The seventeenth century might be divided into three 
periods,—(1) 1600-1620, the period of Malherbe and of 
the last days of Henry IV. Here belong the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet and the founding of the Académie Francaise, 

-(2) The period of the rnle of Richlien, in which the 
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great names are Corneille, Descartes, and Pascal. 

(3) The period of Louis XIV. proper, when all the 
great names crowd together. 

Cousin and Ramband are excellent for giving a picture 
of this time. Also the numeious writers of memoires of 
the day. A knowledge of the life of the times is abso- 
lutely necessary if one is to appreciate the classic drama. 
The teacher should strive to make this life reappear be- 
fore the student, to give as clear an impression as possible 
of the days of royalty, of courtly ceremony and fine man- 
ners. In this period come La Fontaine, Boileau, Molitre, 
Racine, Bossuet, Fénelon, La Rochefoucauld, and La 
Breuytre, Mme. de la Fayette, and Mme. de Sévigné. 

In the seventeenth century we have many delightful 
writers: Regnard, Crébillon, Lesage, Marivaux, Fon- 
tenelle, Massillon, and Saint Simon, who gives a splendid 
picture of the last days of Louis XIV. Montesquieu, 
Rosseau, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists, are, of course, 
the eighteenth century men proper. 

The nineteenth century writers are too near us to treat 
properly, but with the writers of the beginning of the 
period we are on fairly safe ground,—Mme. de Staél, 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo. 

Literature taught thus in outline is quite within the 
range of a preparatory school provided the teacher knows 
his subject thoroughly. Too much importance must not 
be attached to exact dates. The relations of the authors 
selected to their time and to each other is what the teacher 
should try to impress on his pupil. 





ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


DIRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS USED IN SPRING- 
FIELD (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL. 


A.—Dreecti0ns. 

I. Use Theme Paper. 

II. On the coyer write: (1) At the left, on the first 
line, the number of the theme, as “ First Essay.” (2) 
At the right, on the first line, the class, (3) On the 
middle line, the subject. (4) On the second line, below 
the middle, at the right, the writer’s name. 

III. Leave blank margin of one inch at left of each 
page. 

1V. Write on one side of paper only. 

V. Number the pages. 

VI. Do not fold. 

VII. Erase none of the instructor’s pencil marks; 
make no other pencil marks. 

VIII. Rewrite with due attention to corrections and 
suggestions, bot with no change of substance. 

1X. Return the original, with the rewritten copy, to 
the instructor. 


B.—Exeanartions. 

A.—Ambiguity. 

C.—Want of connection with subject or with the 
context. 

D.— Defect ; words omitted which are necessary to the 
sense or to the construction. 

E.—Not English. 

F.—False statement. 

G.—Not grammatical. 

K.—Awkward, clumsy, stiff, or harsh. 

L.—Impropriety in language. 

M.—Mixed metaphor; figurative language of any 
kind improperly or injudiciously used. 

O —Obscurity, whether in thought or in expression. 

‘ —Proper place for a paragraph. 

No *|—Improper place for a paragraph. 

#.—Redundancy or repetition. 

S.—Sentence objectionable in form. 

T.—Bad taste. 

V.—Vague. 

W.—Wrong word used. 

What? which? who? whose? 
ous use of pronouns. 

Cap —Fault in use of Capital letter. 

p.—Fault in punctuation. 

sp.—Bad spelling. 

sy.—Syllable wrongly divided. 

tr —Words, phrases, clauses, or sentences requiring to 
be transposed. 
vb.— Use a verb instead of a participle, 
1, 2, 3, 4, ete.—Words, phrases, clauses, or sentences 


Obscure or ambigu- 


to be rearranged in conformity with the numbering. 
[] Passages within brackets to be omitted. 
Against a clause, sentence, or paragraph incurable 
by correction and requiring to be recast. 
x Some fault too obvious to require particularizing. 


NoTE.—One of the foregoing marks placed at the beginning of 
a Therae indicates that the fault is a prevailng one. 





WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE. 
BY MARIE T. 


1. Who was called “The Morning Star of Song”? 

2. “The Great Cham of Literature ?”’ 

3. What famous Roman said, “ Love is the business of 
the idle, but the idleness of the busy ” ? 

4. Which one of Europe’s literati is described as 
follows: ‘‘ His features may be best described in the Tus- 
can phase as moulded with the fist and polished with the 
pickaxe ” ? 

5. Who said, “ Politics and not poker, is our great 
American game”? 

6. Who wrote “The Fooi’s Prayer,” from which the 
following is taken : 


‘* Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave and acourge the tool 
That does his will; bat, Thou, O Lord, 
Be mercifal to me, a fool! ’’ 


7. The motto of what league ? 
** In vain we call old notions fadge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing ; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing wil! continue stealing.’’ 


8. Who said, “This is a world of hints only, out of 
which every soul seizes to itself what it needs” ? 

9. Who wrote, ‘Man is not a circle with a single 
center; he is an ellipse with two foci. Facts are one, 
ideas are the other” ? 

10. Give book and author: “Time is a mill, and to- 
morrows are but the dust of its grinding.” 


SMITH. 





BOTANICAL COLLECTIONS.—(IL.) 
BY FANNY G. COMSTOCK, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


BUDS. 

Having studied carefully a few scaly buds, noting their 
contents and promise of growth, devices for protection, 
position, with careful observation of the scars on twigs 
and their meaning, pupils may increase their interest in 
further observation of different trees by mounting twigs. 
Heayy cardboard or thin pieces of board may be used, 
the twigs being fastened by strips of paper or cloth glued 
or nailed to the support. 

The object in this case is to show individual peculiari- 
ties in different trees; the extra buds of the red maple, 
the large, strong terminal buds of the horse chestnut, the 
long slender buds of the beech, the brown velvety butter- 
not buds with their peculiar position,—being some of 
those that would naturally be selected. If clean, oblique 
sections are made in cutting the twigs, peculiarities which 
may exist in stem structure will be revealed; e. g., the 
characteristic plates in the pith of the ‘butternut and 
black walvut. This work should be done in earliest 
spring, while the buds are still closed. 

Another extremely interesting study may be made of 
bud scales and their gradual transition to leaves, by 
mounting the scales in order on paper or cardboard. 
The series should be complete, from brown outside scales 
to full grown leaf, and makes a sheet not surpassed in 
beauty or interest by the most beautiful blossoms. The 
task is somewhat difficult on account of the obstinate 
gum on the outer scales. This must be patiently wiped 
or washed off, and the scales pressed like any other her- 
barium specimen. The scales should be laid between 
thin sheets of paper, and thus are easily handled together 
as the driers are changed. 

Still another study may be made of the expanding 
branch. Specimens may be pressed and mounted, show- 
ing the development of the bud from the earliest moment 


of growth to the branch of fully formed leaves. This 
series would be particularly interesting in the beech, 
tulip tree, or magnolia, from the double part played by 
the bud scales in those instances. ' 

The last point may also be well shown by drawing in 
upper grades. In this caee the bud is left to develop on 
the tree, the pupil recording its growth for the season by 
frequent drawings. This exercise is especially beneficial 
in emphasizing the fact that the growth from a leaf bud 
is @ branch, not a single leaf, 





TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


The New Chinese Treaty.—A new treaty between the 
United States and China, ratified by both powers through 
their respective representatives at Washington, was signed 
March 17th, by Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, and Yan Ya, 
Chinese Minister. The action of the United States in 
ratifying this treaty is commendable, and that of China 
notable for its generosity. The United States stil) main- 
tains its restrictive policy in regard to Chinese immigra- 
tion, but extends to Chinese subjects the right of protec- 
tion and citizenship as liberally as to those of any other 
nation. If this diplomacy signifies more than merely 
courtesy, the relation between the two countries is digni- 
fied beyond the measures of concession ; it is interpreted, 
however, in practice to be subject to the limitations of all 
previous legislation not modified by the new treaty. The 
policy of reciprocity which it is the object of the treaty to 
establish by mutual consent, is confirmed by the article 
granting to each nation unrestricted legislation concern- 
ing the laborers from the other country; moreover, a 
registry of all other Americans in China, missionaries in- 
clusive, is to be given by the United States to China. 

In regard to the prevention of Chinese immigration the 
United States compromises between its former liberal 
policy and later extreme restrictions. The new treaty 
permits the return of alaborer holding property or assets 
in the United States to the amount of $1,000, previded 
he retarn within a year and prove his identity by cer- 
tificate. Chinese officials, students, merchants, and trav- 
elers, are prohibited only to the demand of certification. 
No mitigation is afforded to the Geary amendment of last 
year. The terms of the new treaty are constituted for ten 
years, and if confirmed by the Senate it is hoped that they 
will tend to promote a reciprocity that will fulfill the spirit 
as well as the letter of the new treaty, and that the 
United States, with due respect for China’s consideration, 
will promote its own liberality as far as may be consis- 
tent with law and order. 

Forestry Legislation in Europe.—The conditions of 
population and physical features of European states de- 
mand that judicial procedures be exercised for the care 
and protection of the forest areas. Measures and means 
enforcing these procedures vary widely in different dis- 
tricts, but in general about one third of the woodland is 
the property of the government, and about one sixth 
more, although directly cared for by the community to 
which it is adjacent, is under the supervision of the gen- 
eral government. Forestry is an organized department 
of civil service, and schools of instruction in the art are 
established by the governments for the training of ex- 
perts, there being about eight higher schools, and several 
lower ones for this purpose. In some localities the state 
extends a limited control over forest lands of private 
estates, or cobjperates with the owners in the management 
and expenditure. The latter assistance may be for 
mutual benefit, as in Austria, to avert danger from land- 
slides, avalanches, or torrents. The forestry laws restrict 
devastation by cutting and burning ; limit the clearing of 
woodlands for agricultural purposes, superintend and pro- 
vide for reforestation where such is advisable, secure 
the codperation of private owners by granting indemnity 
from taxes for a tenure of years upon the forests so rein- 
stated, or by making due compensation for the restrictions 


placed upon private property. In Italy the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Public Works 
unite in conference for advisory measures. The Impe- 
rial Bank of Russia exerts its influence by extending the 
time of money loaned upon well-administered forests. 
France has been endeavoring for a number of years to 
reforest the slopes of the mountains, and assists the local 
endeavors by furnishing a proportion of funds or of mate- 
rial. Annual meetings are held in localities where the 
need of reforestation was most apparent, the advantages 
and methods were explained, and the local conditions and 
difficulties were discussed. The question is raised whether 
similar measures might be undertaken into America with 
valuable results. Arbor Day is certainly a definite ad- 
vance in this direction and in the principles of patriotism 
and ideals of beauty and utility which its observance empha- 
sizes are elements of a broader education and truer power 
than Europe’s civil administration affords. Yet when 
such wholesale denudation is justified, as was meditated 
upon New Hampsbire’s mountains a year ago, it would 
seem as if public sentiment demanded either a more lib- 
eral education or an effectual means of expression such 
as legislation alone would authorize, 
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Science is as much of a hill for the teacher to climb 
as the pupil. 

EARNESTNESS is a great virtue in a teacher, but it is 
not “ pure pedagogy.” 

Stupy your voice to get all the scold out of it, and 
your face to get all the fret out of it. 


Tue preliminary program of the National Council and 
other departments of the National Educational Associa- 
tion appears on page 284 of this issue. 


THE average length of the graded school is usually 
from a fourth to a third longer than the ungraded. The 
cities and larger towns must be required to help lengthen 
and improve the schools of the rural districts. 


NEATNESS is as much a virtue to be secured in school 
as accuracy in the location of the capes of South America. 
Neatness in all written work, as in the care of the desk, 
and in personal appearance should be cultivated. 


Tue school has not done its work until it has impressed 
upon the child the fact that he must be educated, that he 
must educate himself by the aid of the school, that the 
responsibility is upon him, and the assistance of the 
teacher and the school is his privilege. 


Ask the pupils frequently what book they have recently 
read, who was the author, why they liked the book, and 
what they remember of it. One of the chief services 
the school renders is to teach the child what to read, why 
he reads it, how to read it, and how to remember what 
he reads. 


Tue art of putting things is no more important to the 
erator than to the teacher. Indeed, from the higher 
view, it is less important, since the teacher has daily op- 
portunities for moulding the future that the orator would 
be pleased to have occasionally for moulding the present. 
The teacher needs this art since the familiarity of his 
voice and presence rob him of the influence of novelty 
ypon which the orator largely relieg. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR VS. THE EXPERT. 


Both the administrator and the expert are importany 
educationally, and it is unfortunate to have either under- 
value the other, as each is inclined todo. There is every 
reason why each should rejoice in the advancement of the 
other, why each should contribute to the increase of public 
confidence in the other. It is altogether too common for 
the expert to speak with a shade of contempt of the super- 
intendent or principal who knows no psychology, who is 
not a specialist in methods. On the other hand, the 
superintendent or principal who handles all the business 
details with the skill of a banker or a railroad chief talks 
freely in private of the senseless theorizing of the man 
who talks paidologistically and pasideudistically. 

Fortunately the miscellaneous public has an equal wel- 
come for each. Clark University called to its presidency 
the chief American paideutistical expert, G. Stanley Hall, 
and now one of the leading state universities has offared 
its presidency to Hon. A. S. Draper of Cleveland, the 
leading educational administrator, a man without a uni- 
versity training, without any taste for psychological inves- 
tigation or acquaintance with philosophical literatare. 
The selection of President Hall was no more, and no less 
advantageous than that of Mr. Draper. A master along 
any appropriate line is a wise choice, wherever his mas- 
tery can be utilized. 

‘Fortunately, there is no probability that Mr. Draper 
will retire from a field in which he is so eminently suc- 
cessful because of the temptations of a university presi- 
dency, but that fact only accentuates his fitness. He is 
none. the less a master, none the less qualified for admin- 
istrative university leadership because he was not a uni- 
versity man. A master need not bring credentials as to 
his preparation for learning the art of leadership. No 
man so highly values a university training as he who has 
been forced to attain eminence without it. Mr. Draper 
would have inspired more youth to seek a university 
training than would have been probable had he been him- 
self so trained. The man of eminent success who is 
not university trained is more anxious that his children 
should receive the highest scholastic advantages than he is 
who was himself so trained. 








SHARING RESPONSIBILITY. 


The home is slow to acknowledge its responsibility-for 
the character of boys. Under seven years of age the re- 
sponsibility is wholly upon the home, from seven to twelve 
it may share it with the school, from twelve to sixteen 
with the church and society, from sixteen to twenty with 
the young man himeelf. 

It is of great importance that parents realize the rela- 
tion of the home to the school, church, society, and indi- 
viduality in the development of manliness in the different 
periods known as childhood, boyhood, youth, and young 
manhood,—terms that apply respectively to the years 
under seven, from seven to twelve, twelve to aoe, and 
from sixteen to twenty. 

In childhood, plasticity is the characteristic, and the 
home must set the boy in the proper mold and give him 
the right tendencies. In boyhood, receptivity and acquis- 
itiveness characterize his mental appetite, and the school 
must feed and direct his activities, In youth spontaneity 
is the distinctive feature, and the church and society must 
join the home and the school in affording opportunity for 
his irrepressible, aspiring traits to assert themselves. In 
young manhood, elasticity is the characteristic, and the 
young man is himself responsible for the way in which he 
introduces the youth he was to the man he is to be. 

Parents must accept the situation and admit that they 
are almost as responsible for traits and tendencies, the 
conscience and character he takes with him into the 
school at the age of seven as for the inherited character- 
istics he brings with him into life at birth. The helpless- 
ness of the babe while he has eyes but sees not, ears but 
hears not, hands but handles not, differs only in the diree- 
tion of his helplessness and sightlessness from the child 
at every hour up to seven years of age. 

The mother as she watches the infant as he gradually 
comes into the use of his eyes, ears, arms, hands, fingers, 
feet, and voice, frequently fails to appreciate that in much 
the same way he comes into the use of mind and con- 
science, forming character during the first seven years of 


life. The school, the charch, society, and the nation ars 
interested in having the home give intelligent direction to 
all the impulses of the child, developing every moral 
factor through an intelligent appreciation of the incipient 
activities that tend to trathfolness or falsehood, diligence 
or idleness, obedience or disobedience, purity or obscenity, 
self-mastery or lawlessness, reverence or profanity, In 
fact as well as sentiment, in philosophy rather than fancy, 
does the mother hold the future of the world in her 


keeping. 








A RARE TESTIMONY. 


Professor Earl Barnes of Stanford University, who is 
devoting his life to the Department of Education in the 
University, studying children, teaching teachers, writing 
and talking on education, recently said in all sincerity : 
“Tf I was worth $2,000,000 and could devote my life to 
whatever I most enjoyed I would not care to exchange 
my present position or present work for any other of 
which I know.” 

This is a companionpiece to that just-before-death state- 
ment of the late Henry F. Howard of Hyde Park, Mass., 
that he hoped he would be allowed to choose his occupa- 
tion in the land beyond, for then he would spend eternity 
teaching children. 

It is too much to ask that the rank and file of any 
occupation, trade, calling, or profession should have the 
same consecration and devotion of Messrs. Howard 
and Barnes, and yet it is one of the most encouraging signs 
of the times that there is more of that sentiment today 
than ever before. It is easy for men who have become 
eminent educationally to improve their condition by en- 
gaging in other work. Never before was this true to the 
same extent that it is today. It bas been more difficult 
for a teacher to do other work than for any one else, but 
today a man eminently successful as a teacher has more 
temptations to leave the profession than the law; er, phys- 
ician, or clergyman. As a result, professional devotion 
signifies more and is a necessity as never before. 








FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Of the many modern innovations, the Friday After- 
noon is one of the most practical, profitable, and perma- 
nent. It is altogether too easy for educationists to attack 
with vicious vigor whatever is practical, profitable, or 
permanent. A theory, an abstraction rarely tempts the 
criticism of a theorizer, but the moment anything claims 
to be practical it is easy to challenge it from many stand- 
points and show conclusively that it might easily be more 
practical in that direction and ultimately deny its genuine 
practicability because there are points of view from which 
it might be more practical. 

In the matter of permanence the attack is even more 
vigorous. The theorist likes nothing that is permanent, 
whatever is, is in the nature of things wrong in his view. 
From Christianity to arithmetic it is presumptive evidence 
against anything that it has come to have the concensus 
of experience and opinion in its favor. The fact that 
multitudes of traditions have had to give way before 
progress and investigation gives a sense of timidity to 
everyone who ventures to believe that anything that is is 
valuable. Men have had Copernicus and Fulton, the 
stage coach and the tallow candle thrown at them so long 
that everyone “ ducks his head,” so to speak, the minute 
one of these time-honored worthies is hurled his way. 

Despite this, the fact remains that we have a right to 
demand of every serious proposition to introduce a new 
thing that it shall give evidence of being practical, profit- 
able, and permanent. 

Friday Afternoons seem to have met this requirement 
fairly well. It is nothing against them that there has 
been much nonsense connected therewith. Everything 
must be judged at its best, must be estimated by what it 
is when every circumstance favors. Thus tested, Friday 
Afternoon has nothing to fear. It is often the richest 
half day in the week. Now that it has come to stay it 
is of the utmost importance that it be toned up, and that 
the ordinary school approach the extraordinary, and that 
the average afternoon should come nearer the best Friday 
Afternoon. 

It is not merely nor chiefly a time for speaking pieces, 
bat is in the hest sense the ethical and msthetic period of 
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the week, the culture hour. Itis atime for the teacher 
to read to and talk to the school, the time for advice and 
counsel in morals and manners, the occasion for intensify- 
ing patriotism, the opportunity for imparting’a flavor of 
manliness and womanliness of which there is all too little 
in the intense public school. 

The editor is led to call attention to this from having 
recently passed a delightfal Friday afternoon ina San 
Francisco school in which the highest class is the fourth 
grade. The call was wholly unexpected, and no special 
preparation was made, merely an ordinary Friday After- 
noon was enjoyed. A few features were noted. 

The gentlemanliness was especially noticeable. Not 
that there was anything in this specially adapted to that 
afternoon, but there were rome special opportunities to 
notice the effect of the training. The boys show marked 
deference to the girls. Whenever the bell signals a class 
to rise the boys keep their seats until the girls stand, and 
then with no further signal they rise. This simply in 
dicates many ways in which delicately and unostentatiously 
they defer to them. The two classes were called into one 
room. They filed in from room B and took all the 
vacant seats, but there were not enough seats, and among 
those left standing were three or four girls and many 
boys; instantly several boys arose and politely bowed for 
the girls to take their seats. This cannot be shown in 
type, but it was specially significant as witnessed. 

The special feature of the day was Beethoven. The 
teacher read to them of the great composer, told them 
many beautiful biographical incidents, had the children 
tell them over again, and one of the teachers played upon 
the piano many snatches from his most noted composi- 
tions and called attention to some characteristics. They 
had, on previous Fridays, done the same with Handel, 
Haydn, and M.zart. 

After this, as is their custom, they spent a little time 
in recalling the things they had most enjoyed on previous 
Fridays. They sang with surprising delicacy of senti- 
ment, ‘‘ Old Kentucky Home,” “ Old Black Joe,” ** Down 
Upon the Swanee River,” “Janiata,” “ Alice, Ben Bolt,” 
‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “ Home Sweet 
Home,” “ Little Ones at Home,” ete. 

The playing of historical, geographical, and literary 
games was an interesting feature, one in which the chil- 
dren took great delight. Butthe culmination was reached 
when the children told incidents, “something brave, 
noble, brilliant or sweet ” in the lives of great men and 
women. The selection of incidents and the fervency 
and tact in relating them were beyond anything we have 
found elsewhere. Who can estimate the value of a 
session of school under such conditions, who can express 
the profit of a week in school that has such an ending? 








THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD. 


THE UNIFICATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM. 


BY WILLIAM SCHOCH, 
Principal of High School, San Antonio, Texas. 


As far as the pupil is concerned, concentration of effort 
will be synonymous with simplicity of program. Atten- 
tion cannot be concentrated on a subject, if the energies 
are divided among many. Once with his mind on a sub- 
ject, the pupil should be allowed to dwell on it long 
enough to get the greatest possible good out of his work. 
A school program of twenty or thirty minute periods is 
altogether inadequate. It must lack solidarity and tend 
to promote superficial work. In elementary schools rest 
for the mind may be an advantage of short periods, but 
in the high schools thoughtfal absorption of the subject- 
matter is the prominent featare. 

If the subjects are selected with a view to the general 
aim of the school, they will have a certain interdepen- 
dence and correlation. The teacher must find this out 
and develop it so as to make it traly beneficial and 
frnitfal to the pupil. Each teacher must connect the 
work that has preceded and is to follow, and confining 
his own work within well-defined limits, within these, 
cultivate power in the pupil. The teacher needs to have 
the clearest and most definite conceptions of the relative 
importance and logical sequence of topics, of the ends to 
he reached in each stage, and of the best methods of 


arriving at these ends. The different parts of his subject 
must ba held together, and where possible, correlated with 
other subjects, being carefal, however, to remain strictly 
within the seope of the pupil’s class-work. Not only is 
there the added intellectual pleasure of discovering causal 
and curious relationships between phenomena apparently 
independent, but the apprehending power of the mind is 
systematically developed by building up in ever widening 
outlook an apperceiving power. This leads to concentra- 
tion in the narrow sense which has become the guiding 
principle in making up some German programs. Bat in 
trying to apply the principles worked out by the Germans 
we must remember that each German school pursues its 
own aim, and that the functions of each are strictly limited 
to this aim, about which it may concentrate its efforts. 
The parent must decide when the child is six years old 
where his edacation is to stop, and the decision between 
the university, the technical school, or the professional 
school must be made by the ninthyear. Any change can 
only be made at the sacrifice of some years spent in ad- 
justing himself to new conditions. The demand now is 
for a change that shall give all higher schools a common 
foundation, and that differentiation begin in the advanced 
grades. The attempt to apply the German idea of con- 
centration to American needs fails to offer real help to 
any except possibly the single aim college preparatory 
schools. A flexible program cannot be secured on this 
principle, nor one broad enough for our needs. It is 
claimed that our badly congested programs need to have 
the indispensable parts properly related and needless sub- 
jects eliminated. But we cannot condemn as needless 
studies for which there is a demand and for which the 
public is willing to pay. From a pedagogical point of 
view one modern language is sufficient, but where schools 
have two, or three, which shall be dropped, and why ? 
We must arrange subjects and teach them according to 
the peculiar needs of each. Correlation becomes impor- 
tant only when cognate subjects are considered. 

When preparation and fitness are conditions of prime 
importance,—7. ¢., beginning with the two highest grades 
in the grammar school,—the subject teachers should be- 
come more and more prominent. The teaching should 
be continuous and harmonious, and need not run to spe- 
cialization. The pupil, too, may now be credited with a 
little independence. Change of teachers becomes almost 
a necessity forhim. One psychological experience offsets 
another ; there are minds which need the change, and 
there are teachers who make such a change desirable. 
The department method, in the high school, ensures thor- 
ough and systematic teaching in every subject, and, under 
proper management, concentration of effort toward the 
attainment of the general and special aims of the school. 
It defines and specifies the duty of each teacher, centers 
the responsibility, and thus tends to unify instruction. 

Frequent conferences and willing teachers are the safe- 
guard of the unity of a school in all its endeavors. No 
matter how well a course may be planned, success will 
depend largely upon these factors. Conferences, entered 
into with proper spirit, are most likely to bring into har- 
mony the different teaching forces. The mere arranging 
of subjects about centers representing certain abstract 
ideas, no matter how solid the psychological basis, will be 
of no avail unless the teachers understand the arrange- 
ment and are working in its spirit. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Ohio claims one tenth of the 90,000 students in America, 

The Deutsche Lehreverein (German Teachers’ Union) has a 
membership of 55,134. 

‘‘ The Economic Significance of Advertising’’ is the up-to-the- 
times title of a thesis prepared at Stanford University. 

The Doylestown (Pa.) School Board has decided to omit botany 
from the course this year, and to supplant algebra by ethics, 

The Earl of Meath was much pleased with our American custom 
of saluting the flag, and has cffered £50 to the London School 
Board to purchase British flags to fly over the public schools, 

Dartmouth has graduated forty college presidents, two hundred 
college professors, sixty membere of Congress, and twenty-four gov- 
ernors. Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate are among her famous 
alamni. 

‘The annnal report of the public schools of Colambus, O., con- 
tains a most excellent outline of the work in physical training car- 
ried on by Mr. Anton Liebold, It includes a short discussion of 
the recesa and recommendations with reference to games, 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University will deliver a 
paper on the New Science of Childhood, at the American Insti- 
tate of Instruction at Bethlehem. Supts. Julia M. Dewey of North 
Adama, Mass., and W. W. Stetson of Auburn, Me., will open dis- 
cussions. 

Preparations are being made for the celebration of Bowdoin’s 
Centennial at the next commencement. It is hoped that President 
Cleveland will be present. It has already been announced that the 
orator of the day will be the Chief Justice of the United States, 
Melville W. Fuller; the poet, Arlo W. Bates the novelist, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1860. On Sanday, at the time which the bacca 
laureate address is given, Prof. Egbert Smythe will give a history 
of the religious life of the college. 

Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer has been the recipient of the following 
note of thanks by order of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, to whom 
Mrs. Farmer recently presented a copy of the superb white and 
gold Exposition Edition of the well-known work, The National Er- 
position Souvenir: What America Owes to Women, ‘Sir Henry 
Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mrs, Lydia Farmer 
for her letter, and for the volame which she has sent for Her 
Majesty’s acceptance.’’ 

Entrance examinations to the Massachusetts Inetitute of Technol- 
ogy will be held at the Rogers Building, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, Jane 28 and 29. A second series, for those unable 
to be present in Jane, will be held on Sept. 18 and 19. For the 
convenience of applicants outside New Eogland, entrance examina- 
tions will be held on Jane 28 and 29 in the following cities: Bel- 
mont, (Cal.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Easthampton 
(Mass.), Exeter (N. H.), Lovisville (Ky.), New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pitteburgh (Pa.), Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), St. Louis (Mo.), 
St. Paul (Minn.), Washington (D. C.). 

The death of Colonel George T. Balch, auditor in the clerk’s 
office of the New York Board of Education, is a grief to his associ- 
ates and friends. Colonel Balch was sppointed auditor of the 
Board six years ago, succeeding the veteran John Davenport. He 
was sixty-five years old and was a graduate of West Point. Daring 
the war he was stationed at the cffice of the Secretary of War at 
Washington, and while there he enjoyed the confidence and per- 
sonal regard of President Lincoln. The past few years he has de- 
voted much time to the exercises introducing the American flag in 
the achoodls, and a book published by him has come into general 
use. Colonel Balch was a man of mild and kindly manner and a 
gentleness of character that won him the esteem and affection of 
all his aesociates. 








THIS AND THAT. 


God does not send us strange flowers every year ; 
When the spring winds blow o'er the pleasant places 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces— 

The violet is here. 


Queen Victoria is an ardent lover of animals. 

The first edition of Mrs. Ward’s “‘ Marcella’’ was exhausted the 
day after its issue. 

The national capitol and the grounds represent a cash outlay of 
almost $20,000,000. 

In all, twelve of Kossuth’s relatives came to this country. Two 
survive— Mme. Louise Kossuth Ruttkay, sister of the patriot, 
and her niece, Mrs, Ilka Mezlenyi Ambrozovich. 

The three present-day euphemisms for the ‘‘ world,’’ the|‘‘ flesh,’’ 
and the “devil’’ are, said the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker lately, 
** gociety,’’ ‘environment,’ and ‘‘ tendency.”’ 

Mies Beatrice Harraden, the author of “ Ships that Pass in the 
Night,”’ will soon arrive in New York on her way to California. 
It is her intention to write another novel while in California. 

Mr. Evelyn Abbott has been requested by the Masters and Fel- 
lows of Balliol College to prepare the biography of the late Pro- 
fessor Jowett. For the past twenty years Mr. Abbott has been in 
close touch with the beloved master. 

Sir Charles Raseell, the well-known English Attorney-General, 
has received for his fee in connection with the Bering Sea arbitra- 
tion the sum of $40,000. In addition to this his regular salary is 
$35,000 a year, and he picks up an additional $20,000 for fees. 

Tennyson’s neighbors in the Isle of Wight will erect to his 
memory an immense cross on the highest point of the cliffs, which 
will serve as a beacon for ships at sea. His son has presented the 
National Portrait Gallery a copy of the bust of the laureate made 
by Woolner in 1857. 

We have heard of a mother who thought that people said ‘‘ kitten- 
garten’’ when they referred to kindergarten. She thought it ap- 
propriate, for the children played like kittens, and she had seen 
kittens outlined on the card used for sewing by the children in the 
kindergarten. 

The French Ambassador to Washington, M. Jules Patenotre, 
who has jast married Miss Elverson, isthe fourth foreign diplomat 
at present accredited to us who has wedded an American lady, the 
others being the Mexican Minister, Don Maties Romero-Robledo; 
the Brazilian Minister, Sefior Salvador de Mendonca; and the 
Nicaraguan Minister, Don Horatio Gazman. 

The story is told of Phillip D. Armour of Chicago that a few 
months ago the grain dealers got up a corner, hoping to squeeze 
him. His own granaries were full, and they refused to let him 
have a equare inch of space in their elevators, Mr. Armour had 
thirty days in which to find place for 8,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Accordingly he sent for his builder, told him what he wanted, and 
in twenty-eight days the Jargest and floest grain elevator in Chicago 
had been erected, anq the grain was stored in it. 
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ND WILL. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. SHALL A | 
The radical signification of will (Anglo-Saxon willan) is purpose, 
Map oot pttorny Gogreidresses with - Liye pt - intention, datermina‘ion; that of shall (Anglo-Saxon sceal, ought) 


t names contributions, not necessarily , 
for use, Dut that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- i, (bligation. I will do means, I purpose doing—I am determined 


— to do, I shall do means, radically, I ought todo; and as # man 


ORDER OF SUBJECTS IN CHEMISTRY. rng pecodyy olin ong tg hy smeie snpogveement cf 

Without pretending to join the mighty army of self-elected ad- ps = ag prow Ayn ba aeg jo ag Ad a eee ee 
visors who know exactly how to teach every subject under heaven pose an obligation or oo ounce ._— or we Saas 
to learners of every condition, I wish to offer a suggestion concern- romegd ted mang a “er ve prornan is inappropriate ; 
ing the gem sented mois of pen in preig the eT yp nm onlin 
> gitar) ag Soy ao a ie in pid schools, with slight ee pas at “an an I rs jd shall ; you, he, or they will ; 


ae ia wast ; i i n our own part, or on the part of an- 
variations, begin with a consideration of elemests and proceed to peligro png ree pot tong chick eo mane to enue, 
the study of compounds. The first elements treated are the gases. a wily poe wills cu, he, or they shall. Official orders, which 
Broadly stated the course of progress is from elements to com- 4), in the firm you ‘ill, are but a seeming exception to this rule of 
pounds, and :rom gases to solids. speech, which they, in fact, illustrate. For in them the courtesy 
So firm a hold has this inverted order obtained, that the Com- of superior to subordinate, carried to the extreme even in giving 
mittee on Secondary School Stadies, in their valuable report re- command, avoids the semblance of compulsion, while it arsumes 
cently issued by the Department of Education at Washington, rec- obedience in its very language.— Richard Grant White in Western 
ommend the traditional method and outline a series of experiments School .Journal 
to illustrate it. From the standpoint of chemical science, their 
arrangement is logical and satisfactory, but it ignores entirely the 
other factor of the educational problem ; viz., the needs of the pupil. 
Of all the substances which the learner eign to a 
ntary gases are farthest removed from his experience. e is : ; 
fairly ol acquainted with many compounds,and knows something Were are their graves—let us wreath them with the loveliest flowers 
of the solid elements. He is ames i rs gn Pages = of epring— 
has gained some chemical knowledge of organic solide and liqui ‘ a he 
Peg 9 enforced study of physiology. Why not, then, begin with Roses as white as the virgin enows, and red : oe ac a king, 
these already familiar conceptions and thence proceed to those which White and pure as their loyalty to the flags they ov way, 
are farther removed from his every-day thinking? Why should he Red as the blood that flowed from their hearts in many a fiery 
begin with the +e “s pasa ee to the ae c me fray— 
i OW vances from the sense of touch, P ee 
ny.) ponany ag of knowledge reached by reasoning oan, Yes, wreathe with the daintiest flowers the graves of the Blue and 
By touch and sight and smell, — —— ~ —_ silver Gray. 
nd gold, the common minerals, acids an ies; but hydrogen, ; - : 
ea ‘and oxygen, which meet the pupil at the threshold of his Locked in the pitiless arma of war, ‘neath suns that long have set, 
chemical study, are known only through a process of reasoning. The men of the North and the sons of the South in deadly combat 
Oxygen we cannot see ty —— or bry For a of years met 
the human race bathe it, yet the mightiest intellects never sus- a . - 
pected its presence. Why, a al poy in the anlucen Theee for the Union’s glorious cause, those for the dream of 8 day 
do we selsct this to which to introduce our boy at the outset? Why A dream that hes passed from the world that is and faded in space 
begin with that which is most difficult of comprehension and go away: 
Sceward to thet which ls lem Gidionk Ob, chivalry bad no knightlier knights then the Boys in Blue and 
The common arrangement, also, fails to follow the pathway indi- ‘ a} 
cated by the historic evolution ¢ Gove opr y +4 * ioe ray: 
verdict of modern science that the development of the individua : . m 
farnishes an epitome of the evolation of the race. In its physical The smoke of the battle hath vanished, the voice of the cannon is 
aspects, the growing mammalian ovum reveals its humble ancestry dumb, 
and seta the seal of approval on the discoveries of the paleontologist. Aud North and South are one today in the realm of Christendgm— 
hein gg have long been 3 —_e _ the wenn see Ose in commanion of pesce and joy sweet as the balm of May, 
tween the rise, progress and decline of nations and similar stages ’ 
in the individual life, and now the psychologists tell us that the be they never forget the dead who died, bat traly fervently pray, 
mental life of the race has also followed a course much like that ‘‘ God biess the souls of the brave and bold, the Boys in Blae and 
which is now so quickly traversed by the child in his passage from QGray!”’ — Boston Transcript. 
infancy to full intellectual stature. 
In somewhat the same manner, the history of the progress of a 
science through the centuries must throw some light on the proper DIALECT AND PATOIS. 
method of ite evolution in the mind of the individual pupil. 
Although this principal of the parallelism between the evolution of Will some linguist bs good enough to explain to me the differ- 
the race and the progress of the individual has not received the ence between dialect and patois? s. 
attention which it deserves, yet the drift of modern changes in ‘ 3 : ; 
methods is noticeably in harmony with it. This is especially seen There is no difference in one sense of the word dialect. A patois 
in the ease of language teaching where the method has been com- (pet-waw’) is a dialect, but of a lower order of language than the 
pletely inverted during the la:t twenty-five years. When syntex ordinary mesning of thie latter word implies, A patois is said to 
py ann gene ated oom pe lg riting and talking, natare scored be a dialect pecaliar to the lower classes,—a provincialisw. A pro- 
In the growth of chemistry, the knowledge of gases came in V'ncialism is a peculiar [word or n anner of speaking in a pro-ince 
recent times. The records of the newest discoveries of the race fill or district of country remote from the principal country or from 
the first pages of the text-booke. The world knew practical the metropolis. Bot we read of the Attic dialect, the dialect of 
chemistry centuries before the discovery of hydrogen. Bread and the ancient Geer k language, used by the Athenians. This was the 
dyestuff, soap and mortar, glass and gunpowder, together with most rfined and elegant Greek that was ever spoken. The other 
numberless chemical processes which now appeal most strongly to Greek dialects were the Ionic, Doric, and Kolic. A dialect may 
our boys and girls were the property of the world before nitrogen be the language of a kingdom or state, and not necessarily of a 
was known to exist. Why not, then, allow the childhood of the province or remote district. All the languages of the world are 
race to appeal to the childhood of today? Why not take counsel thought to be many dialects of one common parent language. 
of Nature and invert our precedare as bave the teachers of lan- The subject of the relation of language is engaging more and more 
guage ? NATHANIEL S, FRENCH. the at’ention of the profoundest thinkers and scholars. 
Roxbury High School, Boston. R. L. PERKINS. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tar Earts AND Its InnABITANTS: SourH Amerioa. 
By Elisés Reclus. Edited by A. H. Keane, B.A. Vol. I. The 
Andes Region. Copiously illustrated by admirable engravings 
and maps. Sold by sabscrip'ion. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, in sheep, $6 00. : 

The iotereet in South America has recently increased, and tha 
general survey of this southern continent, which presents in deta! 
the confizuration, seaboard outlive, river systems, forests, volcanoes, 
upheavale, subsidences, climate, flora, fauna, inhabitants, including 
aborigines, their history, social condition, relation to foreign nations, 
railway projects, material progress and futare prospects, gives in- 
formation indispensable to one who seeks to be well posted in regard 
to thie *~tensely interesting portion of the earth. The author, after 
minutely describing the Antilles of the Venezaelan seaboard, treats 
in his exhaustive way of the nine grand divisions of Venezaecla, 
Columbia, Ecuador, the Gallipagos Archipelago, Pera, Bolivia, 
and Chili. These divisicns comprite the major portion of the con. 
tinent, known as the Andean region, showing not merely the phys. 
ical featares, and their relation to the development of the continent, 
but presenting to the reader the essential facte in reg ari to the va j 
ous peoples. both native and foreign. Tho colored maps and 
numerous plates greatly enhance the value and interest of the text. 
The topography of this section is wonderfal. Its mountain peaks, 
volcanoes, slopes, aud narrow valleys are, by the skill of author 
and artist, so photographed as to make vivid and real the natural 
grandenr of these regions soon to be opened to the world. For two 
centuries since the Conquest the populations were in a condition of 
deep social and political sleep. Recently political agitations have 
awakened a fresh interest in these isola:ed regions. They are get- 
ting glimpses of the dawn of civilization, the soil is being cultivated, 
the mineral resources developed, and the drift ie toward national 
anity, and more reciprocal relations with the other nations of the 
world. 

This great work of Reelus’ is now approsching completion; one 
more volume of 500 or 600 octavo pges will give the atudent of 
geography the most comprehensive and useful cyclopwiia of the 
earth ever published. Every public library should possess it, and 
every private one, to be complete in this most interesting depart- 
ment of human knowledge, must haveit. It can be had of the gen- 
eral agents of D. Appleton & Co. in all of the leading cities of the 
United States. 

FARRIAN COMPLETE PENMANSHIP, CORRESPONDENCE, 
BusINEss ForMSs, AND BooK-KEEPING By J. W. Farr. 
Logan, Kansas: Kansas Book Company. Price, complete, post 
paid, $1 00 
This preéminently practical work is admirably adapted for use in 

the vast number of common schools that need a manual like this, 
which gives both student and teacher, in detail, the art of penman- 
ship. It recognizes the fact that to attain excellence in this branch, 
the hand must be unceasingly trained under the guidance of the 
mind, mede intelligent by a atudy of tha theory, which directs how 
to acquire a good hand-writing. Thiae book emphasizes the obvious 
truth that writing is second to no other branch in a well ordered 
education. To aid in secoring these important resulta the author 
has illustrated, deecribed, and analyzd every letter of the alphabet, 
the numerals, capitals, e'c., and explained the principles of move- 
ments of form, and of everything essential to a complete mastery 
of the art. The two parts devoted to correspondence, basiness 
forma, and book-keeping, present the best approved’ usages and 
forms in each. The book contains two hundred illastrated pen- 
manship plates, twenty lessons each in correspondence and business 
forms, one hundred models, and a complete course in the elements 
of book-keeping, makiog one bundred and ninety-two leesons. It 
has also one thousand questions for review, class use, and ex- 
amination. 


Briaitra, voN Bertaotp AmerBacu. Edited by J. 
Howard Gore. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 44x72; 115 pp. 
Pribe, 55 cents. 

The author of Brigitta is better known to the literary world as 
a philosopher than as a writer of tales. The power to represent 
men and women as well in a charming story as in an ethical essay 
shows how deep and appreciative was the author's study of them. 
Brigitta was written in 1880, late in the author’s life I: is nota- 
ble for its simple directness and picturesque description. It is the 
story of life in the Black Forest, with which the author’s life had 
made him familiar. The story is told after the manner of an au- 
tobiography, and although it is not the author’s own story doub'- 
less much of his early life and impressions are disguised therein. 
Brigitta is particularly adapt: d to sight reading, and is edited for 
that purpose by De. Gore, professor of German at Colambian 
University. 

Essays IN LONDON AND ELszwHERE. By Henry James. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 305 pp. Price, $1 25. 

This v lame of essays is a collection of previouely published mag- 
azine articles. That they are now republished detracts nothing 
from their merit, but rather proves their intrinsic value; for a trae 
conception of a sabject and a masterly treatment of it will always 
find apprecia ive audience and untiring readers. Mr. James has 
not falien short of excellence in these pager, and we turn again and 
again to peruse his words and feel his inspiration, In the opening 
essay he bas made us feel the subtle, evasive, perpetual charm 
which the London-lcver experiences in the great metropolis,—the 
intangible, indescribing, but all-pervading something which he car- 
ries away with him and tries to analyzs. Ocher erpsays, on James 
Russell Lowell, Frances Anne Kemble, Gustave Flanbert, end 
Pierre Loti, follow in the author’s best atyle; then the Journal of 
the Brothers de Gouconrt is extensively treated; and Brownirg in 
Westminster Abbey, Henrik Ibsen and Mrs. Hampbrey Ward are 
appreciatively though briefly eulogized. 





BeAvtiFuL Jox. By Marshall Sanders. Introduction 
by Hezekiah Butterworth. Philadelphia: Charles H. Barnes. 
Cloth, 5x T}inches. 304 pp. 

In his introduction to Beautiful Joe, Mr. Batterworth says: 
‘*The wonderfally successful beok, entitled Black Beauty, came 
like a living voice out of the animal kingdom. Bat it spake for 
the horse. After the good it hae accomplished and is doing, i¢ 
followed naturally that some one should be inspired to write ® 
book to interpret the life of a dog to the buman feeling of the 
world. Suchastory wehavein Beautiful Joe. ‘‘ Beautiful Joe tells 
his own story in a way that is very characteristic of dog nature 
and human nature, at ite best, the one gentle, affectionate, trasty, 
appreciative; the other warm-hearted, hamane, and responsive to 
the silent appeal of those who cannot speak for themselves. 
Beautifal Joe origioally belonged to a cruel master who severely 
maltreated him. He is rescued by some kind-hearted young peop!® 
and adopted into the house, where he becomes a household pet 80 
guardian. There is frolic, adventare, and wise training in the 
happy life that is his fortune henceforth. Beautiful Joe is not the 
only pet of the family, however; indeed, in the barn is quite 4 
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colony of waifs whose abandonment or cruel treatment have been 
called to the attention of their young protectors; their stories with 
the narratives of animals that are woven into the story, extend and 
vary the interest. There are stories of performing animals; of 
trapping animals in the north; and of herding animals in the 
great plains. The story is one that will appeal directly to the 
children, awaken their sympathy, and strengthen their affection 
for their pets, and teach many “ points’”’ in regard to care and 
training of domestic animals. Beautiful Joe is a character from 
real life, ag is hie sweet mistress, Mies Laura, aud many of the in- 
cidents actually occured. To the portion that may be called 

‘ fiction '’ the genuine sympathy of the philanthropic author gives 

almost as living an interest. 

HIsTOTRE DE LA LITERATURE FRANCAISE. By Alcée 
Fortier. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 344 pp. Price, $1. 
In the compass of one volume Professor Fortier briefly sete forth 

the origin of French Literature in the romance and fable of the 
Renaissance, and the development of its various phases from cen- 
tary to century, showing wherein it expressed and wherein it modi- 
fied the prevailing sentiment of each age. To illustrate this, the 
author selects the representative authors of each century and dis- 
cusses their work, making brief mention of their minor contem- 
poraries. The history is pleasingly written, and is admirably 
adapted to a progressive course of French Literature, either for 
reference or as a portion of the course, 


Wee Ones or JAPAN. By Mae St. John Bramhall. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Illustrated. 4}4x7. $1.00. 
A most bewitcbiug bit of literature is Wee Ones of Japan. Every 

page is a vignette in chrysanthemum color, sketched by an artist 
whose heart is in her work. Imperceptibly, one is very much at 
home in sunny Japan, and smiling with delight at the grace, the 
frolic, the joyousness of the radiant pantomime of child-life. One 
knows the bright life is not merely an evanescent phase, for one ia 
vouchsafed a glimpse of its seriousness now and then, but that only 
adda a hue of richness to;the harmony of color. When one awakens 
to one’s normal condition after the dream of delight one remembers 
that he used to believe in the myth of the magic carpet, and 
doubts if he has entirely outgrown his childhood faith. 


BLAISDELL’s PaystoLoares have had a remarkable 
sale and achieved a phenomenal euccess. This last year Mesers. 
Gion & Co., recognizing their edacational value, bought the Blais- 
dell books and have pushed them in their usual vigorous style, 
The result has been extremely satisfactory to all concerned. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that teachers have little or no leisure for the mas- 
tery of those details of methods so essential to success in teaching 
physiology, Dr. Blaisdell has prepared a little handbook for teach- 
era called How to Teach Physiology. It is a pamphlet of only fifty- 
two pages, but it ia full of practical schemes and everyday helps. 
It is intended to be helpful and suggestive,—an outline and a guide 
to the inexperienced teacher. While the book is more especially 
adapted for use with the Blaisdell Physiologies, there is no reason 
why it should not be useful to every teacher of the subject. The 
publishers, Gian & Co., Boston, will send a copy post-paid to any 
teacher for 25 cents. 

THE ELEVENTH PART of Muret’s Hncyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of English and German comprises pages 1041 to 1136, and 
goes as far as the word indignity. But the significant thing about 
this number is the evidence accompanying it, which shows how 
complete is the dictionary establishment of Prof. G. Laogenscheitd 
at Berlin. Not only have they jast issued a new Italian dictionary, 
but a sapplement has been prepared for the great Sachs- Villatte 
French German dictionary, which furnish es the best available com- 
pendium of the new words and new meanings which are the surest 
signs of a usefal langaage. New York: The International News 
Company, ‘ 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Book of the Fair (Parts 12 and 13). Chicago: The Rancroft Co. 

Ethics of Success—A Reader for the Middie Grade of Schools; by 
Wm M. Thayer. Boston: A. M Thayer & Co. 

Mathematics for Common Schools, Part I.. II., and III.; by John 
H. Walsh. Part I.,40 cents; Part II.,40 cents; Part III, 75 cents. 
Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

The Conquest of Death; by Abbott Kinney. New York. 

Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronouoced; by Wm. Henry 
Phyfe. New York: G P Putnam’s Sons. 

Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Grey; edited by 
William Lyon Phelps; — $100, Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Elementary Composition and Rhetoric; by Wm. Edwin Mead: price, 
90 cents. Boston: Leach. Shewell & Sanborn. 

American History Leaflets: Plans of Union; price, 10 cents. 
York: A. Lovell & Co. 

CATALOGUES — Tufts College ——Wesleyan University. ——- Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ——New Jersey State Normal— 
Boston University ——New York Normal College ——Dartmouth OCol- 
lege —— Columbia College ——McGaw Normal Institnte.——Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute.-——Hillsdale College, Mich. 

REPORTS —Rockland, Mass.— Missouri.—Gardner.—-Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. |——Middieborough, Mass. —— Weymouth, Mass —— Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. —— Wichita Kans. —— Marbdlehead, Mass. —— Hingnam, 
Ma 8s.—— New Brunswick. —— Albany, N. Y.—— Natick, Mass — 
Ne@dham, Mass. --- Paimer, Mass. —— Franklin, Mass. —— Adams, 
Mass.—Quincy, Mass. 


New 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF EDU- 


CATIONAL WORKERS. 

The New England Conference of Educational Workers met at the 
English High Schoolhouse, Boston, Saturday, April 28, to consider 
the subject of “ Physical Training.’’ 

The first paper upon the subject was presented by Dr. Edward 
M. Hartwell, director of physical training in the Boston public 
schools. The subject was, ‘‘ The Place and Scope of Physical 
Training in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Dr. Hartwell 
showed that three different stages of the life of the child must be 
regarded in considering the benefit of physical culture,—the period 
of childhood to twelve years of age, when growth is most rapid; 
the period of adolescence, from twelve to seventeen or eighteen 
years, when development is dominant; and the period from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age, during which he acquires his 
greatest power. Physical culture must enable the body to accumu- 
late energy to build up the physical organs during the period of 
growth, to assist the develop ment and perfect their functions during 
adolescence, and to sto re up a reserve force of energy to expend in 
power. The aim of education is to habituate the pupil to economical, 
thrifty habits of expenditure of energy in ways that are distinctively 
human, personal, and professional. The principles of physical 
culture must be determined by the law of evolation, which develops 
the fundamental functions before birth, and the accessory functions 

temp ly with the child’s life. The fundamental func- 
tions control the use of the arms, the limbs, and the spontaneous 
motions. The accessory functions control the use of the fingers, the 
mouth, the organs of the voice, ete. The most rapid growth of the 
brain in weight ie during the first seven years; from seven to seven- 
tsen the growth is proportionally much less rapid, but the develop- 
ment is marked, and from seventeen to twenty-five years of age 
(approximately) the fall power is attained. Daring the first period 
of this growth of brain the motor codrdination and the functions >f 
the perceptive organs are acquired. The second period—that is, 
from seven to eighteen years—is the ccdrdination of motion and 
emotion. Daring the period of growth, girls surpass boys by from 
one to two years, girls attaining their most rapid rate of growth at 
eleven and twelve years; boys, at thirteen and fourteen years; the 
specific intensity of life,—:. ¢., the period when the physical nature 
offers the most vigorous resistance to disease,—varies correspond- 
ingly, in girls culminating at eleven or twelve; in boys, at thirteen 
or fourteen. The physical culture during these years must there- 
fore strengthen and promote the growth of the physical structure 
if the result is to be a sound mind inagsound body. The brain can- 
not attain to its full power until its instruments are perfected and 
fall grown. The increase in weight during the years of most rapid 
growth is chiefly muscular. Muscular exercise is the eseential uni- 
versal factor in all forms of physical culture. Of all muscular ex- 
ercise, two effects result; the one perceptible, strengthening the 
muecular growth, and the more general organic functions; the other 
im perceptible, promoting the growth of the nerve cells, and devel- 


oping the neuro-muscular functions. The center of the funda- 
mental functions is the lower, and the functions themselves tend to 
become automatic; the center of the acceseory functions is higher; 
these centers should have well-directed and cedrdinate training in 
order to promote uniform development. The criticiam by which to 
estimate the work and value of physical training is found in the law of 
evolution of the neuro-muscular system. The order of nature should 
be followed in the course of phsical tralning; ¢. ¢., during the 
period of growth it should be of a kind to promote growth; during 
the stage of development, such as to promote functional development ; 
and at all times it should be adapted to the age, sex, and rate of 
growth of the children. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University continued the 
subject in an address upon ‘‘A few Pointe in Physical Training 
and Motor Education.’’ President Hall advanced the theory of 
the beneficial results of physical training to ite elevating power. 
He would have its aim to be to build up a high altar where mental, 
moral, and physical forces meet. For this, any system of physical 
training is good; there are elements in each that are better than in 
the others, and it would seem wise to select the best from all. ‘The 
principle should be a system of exercises that should allow every 
spontaneity its scope, for spontaneity is the essential property of 
childhood. Education should aim to keep children growing just as 
long and just as completely as possible. The first principle of such 
education should be to farther growth by nutritive processes, ‘‘ in 
this great renaissance of hygiene ’’ to attain a digestive complete- 
ness, which is manifested in muscular activity. Any restraint upon 





the muscular activity tends directly to result in some form of 
neurosis. The child’s thought is muscular activity. To tell a child 
to sit still is to aim a blow straight at the heart of physical train- 
ing. Doctor Hall described an experiment recently tried which 
showed the child’s sensitivenees to the nervous strain of attempting 
to control his activities by his own will. The children of a school 
were told to take easy position and sit perfectly atill for one 
minute; this proving impossible a half minute was tried, but at 
the end of a few seconds involuntary movement of the mouth 
and cf the fingers was noticeable. Yet the mouth and the 
fingers are the very first things which the school is overworking. 
To overcome thie evil the methods should be directed to larger lines 
of action; the muscular control should begin with the arm and 
should be directed afterward to the fingers. This could be done in 
writing by first making the motions large in the air with the arm. 
Physical training should direct the adjustment of the fine and emall to 
the larger; large lines of cleavage are struck out. Doctor Hall’s 
advice is to graft the soul all over with buds, permitting the child 
to grow in all directions but not to attempt to force the intellect. 
The intellect is acquired much later in life than other mental 
functions. The young child has very little intellect, but he has a 
great deal of sentiment, feeling, and will. All education that is 
education must touch the feelings or the will, one or both; it must 
develop power over all functions. Doctor Hall disapproved of the 
introduction of the teaching of ethics and psychology as treatises, 
for the purpose of moral education. He thought true morality was 
rather established by promoting development by ideals of right 
thinking and action. He said, ‘* Begin your morals and your ethics 
with those very fundamental principles that the very name adoles- 
cence su ”* Processes of growth cannot be cultivated without 
leisure. ‘‘ Almost all forms of activity tend to precocity and ite 
fundamental errors.’’ The aim of physical training is to restrain 
precocity ; to cultivate, to generate power in harmony with nature’s 
laws; to establish the diathesis of repose that waits for results. 
Natural laws should be the principles of physical training, and 
‘* where we cannot observe nature and get her average, then let 
nature have free play.’’ 

The first two papers upon the theory of physical training were 
followed by one to show the practical side. This paper, ‘“ Some 
Remarks on the Practical Worth of School Gymnastics,’’ was read 
by Mr. Edward Southworth, master of the Mather School, Boston. 
Previous to the introduction of the Ling system, gymnastica of one 
kind or another had been a part of the school work, but they had 
not resulted in any appreciable physical improvement. The intro- 
duction of the Ling system from the very first proved to be a 
marked improvement upon the former plan. The gymnastics per- 
formed, regularly in order and timed by music, required no 
effort of the mind to follow them; they became automatic, and 
furnished no relaxation to the mind by diverting it from ita previous 
interest. The Ling system, by its short, sharp commands, attracts 
immediate attention, and by its varying of order requires the strict - 
est concentration, and emphasizes ready and prompt obedience to 
command. The result of its three years’ trial av yet are not all 
that it is hoped a longer experience will produce, yet they, beyond 
their own province, are apparent in the general carriage of the 
pupils. I+ is evident that the pupils have their bodies under better 
control, that they are steadier in movement, and that they are 
acquiring independence and eelf-reliauce. 

In the afternoon, at the Hall of the English High School, was a 
display of photographs and of statistical charts and diagrams relat- 
ing to the growth rates of echool children and of college students, 
and the death rates of echool children; at the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, class gymnastics in apparatus work, by 
classes from Charlestown High School (Miss Lillian M. Towne, 
teacher), and from the high school, Gloucester, Masa, (Mise Hodg- 
kins, teacher); at Drill Hall of Eoglish High School were exercises 
by pupils of primary grade from Webster School, Washington 
Allston District (Mies Gertrude R. Clark, teacher), Agassiz School, 
Cambridge (Miss Jennie Lyle, teacher), Rice Training School 
(Miss Mabel I. Emerson, teacher), Ash Street School, Lynn (Miss 
Mary R. Staton, teacher). Exerciees by pupile of the grammar 
grade from Mather School, Boston (Miss Ciara G. Hinds, teacher) ; 
Shepard School, Lynn (Miss Fannie F. Andrews, teacher); Pea- 
body School, Cambridge (Miss Charlotte A. Ewell, teacher); Ben- 
nett School (Mise F. Maud Joy, teacher) ; Pope School, Somerville 
(Misa Alice I. Norcross, teacher); Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston (Miss Ella C. Jordan, teacher); Dwight School, Bos- 
ton (Mr. Jason L. Curtis, teacher); Lincola School, Boston (Miss 
Martha F. Wright, teacher); Franklin School, Boston (Mies Jennie 
8. Tower, teacher) ; Eliot School, Boston (Mr. Samuel Harrington, 
teacher). The exercises were in Swedish Free Standing move- 
ments, and consisted of marching and a portion of the setting-up 
drill which is used in the Boston School Regiment. 








FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. O. G. CILLEY, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘ I have used it very 
extensively, and with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, 
and in all cases where there is derangement of the liver and 


kidney.”’ 
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EVERY TEACHER, 


PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 











OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. 
Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. 
nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. 
manship plates, 140 pages in Penmanship and writing, including lesson 


“Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. 
es in Correspondence ; 57 pages in Business Forms and 100 Models, and a ccmplete course in rE > 
and study preparatory for examination in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 


itals with “Rules” for same. 


54 pa 


It has 1000 questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, ’ 

and Rules.” It is a business course within itself, which no student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. a 

large plain print,heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. Owing toa large “ outlay ” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies ; but in order to-introduce this 
we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. 

The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, first served. 

Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


OK COMPANY, Logan, 






Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. 


Mention this paper. 
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work into the schools and colleges of the United States, at once, 


Send draft, money order or postal note, Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. j w re 
Half price, to schools, for first introduction into class use. 
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STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Farrian Complete System 


Penmanship. 
WW. FARR, Author. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK. 


Address (to-day) 





It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 


It is decidedly a new an 
Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. 


s on the “ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form, } | 
Directions to teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap 


Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, substantiall 
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SPECIAL. 

Specimen copies of this book will be 
sent to teachers for examination and for 
first introduction on receipt of $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 








complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 
It contains 200 elegant illustrative pen- 
”* ** Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” ‘* Measurement,” “Angle,” 


the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp. 


bound in FULL CLOTH, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
“The Relation of Technical to Liberal Education,” 


Dr. C M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Professional and Technical Instruction in the 
Untvsomty, _, DF. a } jan wed bel York. Dis- 
cussions 0! rt 0: mm: of Ten. 

* The Honma of Formal Mental Discipline,”’ Dr, B. 
A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“The Psychology of Imitative Functions in Child 
hood,” Dr. W. T. Harris, Washington, D. C., an 


8, 
Harvard University. 
Studies,” Supt. 


and 
uis 


Prof Josiah Royce, 
** The Co ordination of Elementary 
L. H Jones, Indianapolis. 
* The Co-ordination of Studies in Elementa 
Secondary Schools,” W. H. Bartholomew, 


ville, Ky. 

“Phe French System of Moral Education,” Dr. 
Joseph Baldwin, Austin, Texas. 

“Principles of Co-ordination for Elementary 
Studies,” Dr. Charles DeGarmo, Swarthmore, Pa. 

“The Country School,” Dr. &. E. White, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 

“The Pegenoleny of Froebel,’’, Caroline M. Hart, 
Baltfmore, Md 

** Life Principles in the Kindergarten,” Annie M, 
Bryan, Louisville, A. é 

“The Necessary Relation between Kindergarten 
and Primary School.”’ Lucy Wheelock, Boston, Mass. 

“ Self Activity,” Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Value of Organization,’’ Sarah J. Cooper, 

Francisco. 1 


ic Cal. 

“The Related Development of Morality and Intel- 
ligence in the Kindergarten Idea,” Mary McCulloch. 
St. Louis, Mo, 

SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 


! J . 
July 3-6: Music Teachers’ Association ; Sara- 


toga Springs, N Y. , 
July 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. — 
July 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackson. ‘ 
Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education ; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 





Jaly 8-12: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 


Spartanburg. 
Jaly 9-11: New 

tion ; Saratoga. : 
Jaly 10-13: National Education Association ; As- 


bury Park, N. J. 


York State Teachers’ Agsocia- 


d|Jaly 10-12: American Institute of Instruction ; 


Bethlehem, N. H. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

A meeting of a committee of twenty-one, cov- 
sisting of five ccuoty superintendents, five city 
superintendents, five members of the educational 
council, five membars chosen by the State Teach- 
ere’ Asacciation, and the state euperintendent met 
at the S:ate Univerzity in Bowlder,- reeently, to 
consider needed legislation upon school eff airs. 
The questions discassed were: ‘‘ How to Remove 
the Sehools from Politics,’’ and ‘‘ How Shall We 
Equalizs School Taxation?’’ The former was | 
discassed by Supt. Aaron Gove of Danver, and the 
latter by Superintendent Shepard of Arapahce 


' recognized leader in this subject in the west, and 





County. After animated discussions it was d3- 
cided ec ncerning the ficst that ‘' it is the sense of 
this com mittee that the t+rm of ¢ffice of county 
and state superintend-nt be lengthened, and that 


consideration.’’ Two committees of three each 





** Defects of the Ceocntery Schools.” 
‘Courses of Study and Place in System of High 
Schools and Academies.” 


were appointed by the state superintendent to in 





** Laboratory Equipment and Methods for Teach- 
ing Natural Science.” 

“Should any Modern Language but English be 
Taught.” 

“Should Latin be a Required Study.” 

* Practical Discipline in the High School.” 

* Special Training of High School Teachers.” 

‘* The Professional Spirit in Secondary Schools.” 


vestigate the subj.cts farther and present reports 
at a future meeting. 

On the two following days occurred the semi- 
annual meeting of the City Superintendents and 
Principals Round Table Conference at the same 
place, presided over by Prin. Ei. F. Hermans of 
the West Denver High School. No papers were | 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 


“The Future of the Smaller College,” Jobn F. | 
Crowell, Trinity College, North Carolina. ‘ The 
Group System of College Studies.” Prof. E. H.| 
Griffin, John Hopkins University, Md. | 

“Control of College Athletics by Faculties and, 
Alumni,’”’ George Wharton Pepper, Esq., Philadel. | 


phia, 

“ Student Co-operation in College Discipline,” | 

Pres E. Warfield, Lafayette College, > 8. Nel | 
. ° elll, 


‘the Amherst System,’’ Prof. 


Amherst College, Mass. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 


“Art Education and Manual Training,” J. Liberty | 
Tadd, Philadelphia Public Industrial School. | 
“Color In Public School Education,” Mary Dana 
Hicks, Boston, Mass. 

* Perspective in Public School Education,’ D. 
R. Augsburg, Sait Lake City, Utah. 

‘Elementary Art Education in Public Schools,” 
W. Bertha Hintz, New York Art School. 

‘* Modelling in Public School Education,’’ Eliza- 
beth C. Kent, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


Papers will be presented on the leading phases of 
the following topics: ** Book Keeping.’”’ * Practical 
Mathematics.’”’ “*Penmanship.’”’ “ English and Cor. 
respondence,” ‘‘Commercial Law and Civil G°vern- 
ment,” ** Shorthand and Typewriting” Equally in- 
teresting topics will be presented by the Ele 
mentary, Normal, Manual, and Industrial and Music 
Sections (programs not yet received), by educational 
leaders in their respective departments. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 19: Hartford County Teachers’ Association ; 
Hartford, Conn. 

May 10-11: Association of City Superintendent ; 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 11: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Acsoci- 
ation; Willimantic. 

May 17-18: York County Teachers’ Association, 
Thornton Academy; Saco, Maine. 

May 22-24: The County Supte. Convention, Kan- 
sas.; Hatchingon. 

May 25: New England Association of School 
Superintendents ; wl 


, wide range of schoo! work. 


presented, but the topics discussed covered quite a) 
It was an interesting 
and profitable meeting. 

The Denver Manual Training School was re- 
opened with an attendance of 100 pupils. The 
new school is i tended to serve a doub!e purpose, — 
first to give to young men and women a thorough 
education in manual training, and second to re- 
lieve the overcrowded Weat Denver High School, 
which now has an enrollment of about 750. The 
school is one of the best, if not the best, manaal 
training school connected with the public school 
system in the United States. In 1893 the Color- 
ado branch of the Indian Rights Association 





offered prizss for essays telling how the Indians! 


may be tranaformed into u efal citizyns, Ea- 


couraged by the success of the priz) she gave last | 
| year, Mrs. Elizabeth Skiff Warren, wife of Bishop 


arren of Denver, cffers to stadents in the col- 
leges and higher private schools of Colorado a 
prize of $25 for the beat essay of 2.500 words or 
less on ‘* The Present Phase of the Indian Q 1¢8- 
tion. The Associstion «ffersa second prize ot $15, 
To students in the public schools, Mrs. E izabeth 
Case Goddard offera a prize of $25 for the best 
ersay of 2,000 words or less on ‘‘ What A‘d Shall 
be Given the Navajo Indians in Their Progress 
Toward Citizenship.’’ The cffar if made in com- 
memoration of Mrs. Goddard’s grandfather, Gen. 
Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan territory irom 
1813 to 1831. The Aseociation offers a second 
prize of $15. The essay must he received by Dc. 
1, 1894. The awards will be made as soon as pos 
sible after Jan. 1, 1895, 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 

Illinois teachers are already planning to attend 
the meeting of the National Aesociation at Asbury 
Park. The railroad fare from Chicago will be 
about $18 for the round trip, with membership 
fee of $2 collected by the railroad and paid over to 
the Association. This will be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the teacher of the state to visit the 
places of interest on the Atlantic Coast at small 
cost. W. L. Steele of Galesburg is the state 
director, representing the National Association, 





Jane 6: Alabama Colored Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Mobile. 

Jane 19-21: Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Pertle Springs. 

Jane 19: Texas Colored Teachers’ Association; 
Galveston. 

Jane 19-July 3: No. Carolina Teachera’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead City. 

Jane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Gualveston. 

June 26-28: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association ; Buffalo. 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Danville. 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association : 





and manager; C. J. Kinney of Rockford, chair- 
man of the committee of the State Association; 
and J. A. Mercer, chairman of committee of the 
Central Illinois Association. Either of these men 
may be addressed for information in regard to the 
Association. 

The Northern Association met April 27-28 at 
Dixon. It was largely attended. Supt. Wil- 
liamson will proving an excellent host. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 
The eighteenth annual session of the Southern 





the matter be referred to the next lezislatare for | 





Indiana Teachers’ Association way held in Rock- 





Galveston. 

June 28-29: Educational Institute of New Brung- 
wick ; St. John. 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association; 
Cumberland Island. 

Jaly 2-5: West Virginia Educational Association . 
Fairmont. 

Jaly 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ .tion ; 

Eureka Springs. 





Teac 


Established in 1884. 








port, April 4, 5, and 6. Nearly four hundred 
teachers were present and a meeting of remarkable 
interest was held. The address of welcome wag 
given by the Hon. E. M. Swan. Supt. W. B. 
Owen of Edinburg, the president of the Associa- 
tion, took for the subject of his inaugural address, 
“A Comparison of Latin and Greek Education 
with that of Today.’”’ The address showed much 
research into the history of education. Perhaps 


HERS (o-OpeRative Assoctanion, 





e view of our present avatem was too pessimistic. 
What Can the School D>» to Davelop the Child’s 
Will 2’? was ably presented by Miss Lena Foster 
of the North Verson schools. The paper vslled 
forth much discursion and favorable comment. 
Supt. D. M. Geeting of Madison diecussed ** Char- 
acteristics of the Professional Teacher.’’ , Mr. 
Geeting is a echolar and teacher of wide experience 
His paper was valuable. The feature of the meet- 
ing was the paper by Dr. Wm. Bryan of Indiava 
University on ‘Child Study.’’ Dr. Bryan is the 


his utterances command the greatest respect. He 
believes that a sound pedagogy can only be pro- 
duced as the result of careful and long continued 
stady of children. So great was the interest in 
De. Bryan’s sabject that an organization of the 
teachers was formed whose purpose is the syste- 
matic study of children. If the results that are 
exproted are realized, the Rockport meeting will 
certainly stand out as the greatest in the Southern 
Association. Dr. Gsorge Burroughs, president of 
Wabash College, gave the Thuraday evening ad- 

reas. His subject was, ‘‘Some Tendencies in 
Present Educational Thought.’ Although Pres- 
ident Barroughe is recognizad as one of the leaders 
in edacational thought. His address attracted 
much attention Supt. W. P. Hart of Clinton 
gave a very interesting psper on ‘* Pulitios in the 
Salection of Teachers and School Offisers.’’ 
** Stray Shote,’’ a variety of questions, were pre- 
sented by Prof. C. M. Curry of the S'ate Normal, 
W. A. Bell of the Indiana Schoo Journal, Miss 
Palmer of Franklin, and Saperiatendent Charobill 
of Oakland City. The masic furnished by the 
Rockport choir was an interesting and pleasant 
feature of the cccasion. The meeting next year 
goes to North Vernon. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Washtenaw County Teachers’ meeting was 
held at Ypsilanti, Saturday, April 28. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Mosic. ‘* Tbe Improvement 
of the Teacher,’’ by M'ss Harriet Marsh, principal 
Hancock School, Datroit. ‘‘ Geography,’’ by 
Prof. C. T. McFarlane, normal school, followed 
by class exercises by pupile from the training 
school. Discussion, led by Mr. Sharteau, Dexter. 
** Libraries for Raral Schoole,’’ by Miss Genevieve 
Walton, librarian State Normal School ‘‘ Art 
Atmosphere,’ by Miza Fiorence Marsh, Detroit 
‘The Improvement of the T:acher (continued),’’ 
by Miss Harriet Marsh. General Discussion. 
Principal Boone of the State Normal School and 
Principal Whitney of the Casa School, Detroit, 
were present and took part in the discussions. 
Supt. M. A. Whitney, president; Priv, R. G. 
Boone and Com. M. J. Cavanangh, members of 
executive committee. 

Arrangements are being rapidly perfected for 
the Bay View Sommer School. Dr. Jobn M, 
Calter of Lake Forest University is president of 
the faculty, and will condact the work in botany, 
and Dr. R_ G. Boone, principal of the State 
Normal, will have charge of the school of methods. 


NEW YORK. 


The Le Clere echolarsbips of the school of Ped- 
agogy of the University of the City of New York 
have been awarded to the following students: C. 
M. Light Kansas; James C. Blanks, Indiana; 
E. C. Lavers, Pennsylvania; Ernest Richard, 
New Jersey, and Lizzie E Rector, New York. 

The executive committee of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association has devised a novel scheme 
for the meetiog at Saratoga Springs, in Jaly, as 
follows: Monday evening, Jaly 2, reunion in 
Congress Hall; a banquet on the 5th, with toasts 
and patriotic music; on Friday, the 6:h, an excu:- 
sion. ‘' A social interlude’’ and ‘‘a social post- 
lude’’ will be among the fa ures of every session 
and the pleasures and benefits of fraternization 
will be promoted in every way possible. The 
secretary, H. S. Parkins, 26 Ven Bureau Street, 
Chicago, will faruish all desired information. 





Teachers who for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont—one of the oldest and 
strongest of the regular Companies—to per- 
manently represent this Company in every 
County of the State of Connecticut. One 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given to the 


work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 





‘OPPORTUNITY. 


You are invited to correspond with me in 
the matter. 
EDWARD E. SILL, State Agent, 
850 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEw HAVEN, Conn. 








6034 Woodlawn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 
without positions. 











A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which js 
never exactly digested—/az, The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scotts Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is pav7/, 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 


The only possible nelp 
7a Consuntption is the 
arrest of waste and re-| 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wondersin Con- 
sumption gust this way. 

















Prepared hy Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldroggists, 











Under the direc'ion of the New York State 
Department of Pablic [ostruction, there was 
recently held at Saratoga Springs an annual Cou sty 
Teachers’ Institute, which was wholly unique, 
ioasmach as it was a Graded Institute; depart- 
ments of primary, intermediate and advanced 
work being carried on at the eame time. The in- 
structors were Asa S. Downing, conductor; Miss 
Gratia Rice, drawiog; Dre. Wm. J. and Jas. M. 
Milne, and De. E N. Jones of the Albany, 
Oneonta and Plattaburg Normal Schools; also 
Prof. G. P. Hawkins cf the latter; State Supt. 
Hon, Jas. F Crooker, and Hon. Chas. R. Skinner 
state inepector,were present The Local Teacher®’ 
Association of the Spriogs tendered to the mem- 
bers of the institute a reception on Taesday even- 
ing; and on Thursday evening the Village Con- 
vention Hall, new last season ard seating 5000, 
was thrown open for an illustrated lecture. At 
the close of the week. the attendiog teachers 
adopted a set of resolatione, declaring the benefit 
derived from the institute, thanking the State 
Department for the pleasure and for confidence in 
the promoters,—Mr. A. E. Hall, commissioner, 
and Superintendent of Schools, T. R. Knell, of 
Saratoga; atd pronouncing the exper:ment an un- 
qualified succ es. 





WYOMING, 


The State University ie doing better work than 
anv previous year, and has an atiendance of 125. 

J. E. Brate, principal of the Wyoming Normal 
and Scientific School, will have a summer echool at 
Rawlins, commencing Jane let. Special attention 
will be given to kindergarten work. 

The ‘Cheyenne High School enrolls more boys 
than girls, and has a graduating class of fifteen 
boys and one girl. How can we keep our girls in 
school ? 

Dr. S. J. Qainby, who has served eight years as 
clerk of the Cheyenne schoo! board, has located in 
Omaha, aod Dr. W. A. Wyman has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Qainby’s 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Agen 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 








Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cl! 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla: 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prio- 
cipals, etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas ea¢!i 
year. We reach the great South and West. Write 


us for circulars. 
Box 407. 


Teachers. 


THE WINSLOW HOUSE, Mout Kenr- 
sarge, Potter Place Station. N. Hi., will be 
open from June 1 to Oct.1. The Berliiz Schoo! of 
Languages will hold its Summer session there. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS. 


Send or call for illustrate d circular at the Boston 
Office, 175 Washington 8t , Room 1. 

Address after June 1, Winslow House, Mt. Kear 

arge, Potter Place Station. N. H. 


Teachers’ Summer Outing. 


BOARD $4.00 PER WEEK. 
Grand views; a charming Summer residence; 
healtbfally located amidst pictureequ> scenery: 
fifty milee northwest from Boston. 

Will be open to ladies from Jane to Oot., 1°'* 
For particulara address 
Mrs, HENRY ©. WILDER, 
P. O. Box 164. ASrBY, Mass. 


Wor 








ia 











FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and pene 
ses paid. If you want employment wae 
at once to P. 0, VICKERY, Augusta, 
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removal. Dr. Quinby was one of the most valua- 
ble members who ever served on the Cheyenne 


board. 

Miss Eleanor Shedden and Miss Mary McDer- 
mot are enthusiastic young teachers at Rock 
Spring, with courage to undertake the responsi- 
bility of teaching single-handed 118 pupils each. 
Twenty-two nationalities are found in one of the 
rooms. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The State Association had arranged for holding 
their meeting the same week as that selected 
by the National, but as many of the teachers of the 
State expect to attend the latter the date will be 
changed State Superintendent Lewis has sent 
ont @ circular to the leading teachers requesting 
opinions on the matter. 

Hon. B. S. Morgan, ex-state superintendent of 
schools, has engeged in the practice of law in 
Charleston. He was a member of the bar some 
years before his election. 

W. T. Sidell, county superintendent of Wetzel 
County, has recently been elected mayor of New 
Martinsville, a growing town in the oil region of 
the state. 

Mannington, another leading oil center, will 
erect a fine twelve-roomed building, with all the 
modern improvements, the coming summer, to be 
ready for occupation by the schools the first of the 
next school year. Wheeling will also erect an 
eight-roomed building to relieve the overcrowded 
Webster school. The recent move to establish a 
high school in that city has been defeated, for a 
oa hy least, in a recent meeting of the city school 


Examinations for state certificates have been an- 
nounced as follows: Grafton and Wayne, C. H., 
May 11 and 12; Roncoverte, April 27 and 28; 
Moundaville and Huatington, June 1 and 2; 
Princeton, 4 and 5; Wheeling, 14 and 15. W. 
H. Anderson, Wheeling, president of me 

Dr. A. D. Mayo recently closed a weeke’ work 
in the city of Huntington. His seven lectures 
were upon the following topics: ‘‘ How to Govern 
a School,’’ ‘‘ How to Teach a School,” ‘* Young 
America at School,’”? ‘‘The New Edacation,’’ 
‘* Some Things the People Expect of the Teacher,’’ 
‘*How Does Universal Education Pay?’ and 
‘* Upper Story work for American Girls.’’ The 
last two are popular lectures, and were largely at- 
tended. That on ‘‘ Young America at School” 
was given to some 500 pupils, and was highly ap- 
preciated, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the Ash Street School in Manchest:r, Miss 
Eliza P. Dougherty has been elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mies Mary 
E. Banton and the transfer of Mrs. Mary H. 
Dowd. Miss Bunton has gone to Somerville, Mass. 

A new four-room school building has been 
opened on Pearl Street, with primary grades as a 
ac janct to the Ash Street grammar school. 

‘Che Manchester Training School has more ap- 
plicants than vacancies at present. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the southern half of Berkshire County there 
is but one superintendent district, comprising the 
towns of Sheffield, New Marlborough and Egre- 
mont south of Great Barrington, and Weat Stock- 
bridge and Richmond north of Great Barrington, 
making an area some thirty miles long, and fifteen 
miles wide, to be covered by one superintendent. 
Owing to the fact that taxes in the thinly settled 
towns of Barkshire County are always high, and 
money at present is very scarce, it was feared that 
this district might this spring be done away with ; 
but the people, at their recent town meetings, have 
by their votes testified their appreciation of the 
aid furnished them by the State under the law 
providing for superintendent districts, and the 
schools will still have the benefit of skilled super- 
vision. In order to secure more normal school 
graduates for teachers they mast have a normal 
school located near the geograph cal center of the 
county. The legislature will, doubtless, make 
provision for sach a school in the near future, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


An excellent meeting of the Barnard Club was 
held at the Trocadero, Providence, the 14th alt., 
the president, Professor Munro of Brown Univer- 
sity, presiding. After the dinner and routine 
business, Gen. Francis A. Walker, president Mas- 
sachusetts Inatitute of Technology, addressed the 
clab; aubject, ‘‘The Relation of Technical and 
Professional to General Edacation.”’ 

usetts takes two of Pawtucket’s gram- 
mar principals. Burt J. Tice of the Church Hill 
school becomes superintendent for the towns of 
Norton and Wrentham, and J. Lewie Wightman, 
for nearly ten years principal of the Broadway 
School, goes to the Belmont School, Malden. 





REMOVAL.—The Kansas Book Co., whose ad- 
vertisement appears on another pege, should herc- 
after be addressed at Downs, Kans. 


Chalk Marks 
FOR THE Blackboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple manner. 


May be used for object lesson numbers, language 
and busy work, or as draw iag ca.ds. 


Price, 30 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 


come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will bs held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 te 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer ie 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It ie 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ just the right position,’’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 


CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The Summer School of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., hasnow been more completely organ‘z:d, 
and for the summer of 1894 instruction is « ffered 
in the following subjects: Greek, Sanscrit, Latin, 
German, French, Spanish, Esglieh, Philosaphy, 
Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing 
and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Derigning, 
Architectural Drawing, Experimental Engineer- 
ing, Physical Training. 

The Sommer School is open to women as well 
as to men, and the same facilities for work are 
extended to those students as to regular students 
of the University, Without excluding others 
qualified to take up the work, these courses are 
offered for the special benefit of teachers. They 
afford an opportunity for tea.hers themselves to 
be taught under university instructors, by univer 
sity methcds, and with access to university libra- 
ries, museums, and laboratories. 

The city of Ithaca is easy of access, is delight- 
fully situated in the beautiful lake country o. 
central New York, and with ite lake, bills, and 
glens is an attractlve place of summer residence. 
In the words of Secretary Dewey in his last report 
to the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, ‘‘ For those who wish to secure the 
facilities of a great university with wonderfal 
scenery and the restfalness of the country, Cornell 
offers a combination probably une qualed.’’ 

The Sage College for Women, a spacious and 
well-appointed dormitory on the University 
grounds, will be open daring the session of the 
Summer School to women students and to gentle- 
men with their wives. The cost of living at Sage 
College varies from $5 to $6 a week, according to 
location of room. For table-board alone, the 
charge is $4 a week. The cost cf living in pri- 
vate houses in Ithaca varies from $4 to $6 a week. 
Inquiries regarding board and rooms may be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Cornell University 
Christian Aisociation, who has kindly consented 
to assist students in finding rooms and boarding 
places. Applications for board at Sage College 
should be sent to the manager, Mr. E. P. Gilbert. 

















WANTED, 
Next September, in a Southern private school, a lady 
Music Teacher, —a brilliant performer on piano and 
violin. Good alert. Apoly to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, 


WANTED, 
In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town, a 
teacher of VO e ee et OUT: . Salary $500. 
Apply to Y anager, 
iad N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Someraet Rt... Roston 


PARTNER WANTED 
In a first-class Military Academy, in the Southwest, 
to take active management of the school. Salary, 
$2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 
the capital invested. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

2 Romerset St. 











WANTED, 
In a delightful western city, an Organist and Choir 
Master, experienced in training boys’ voices and ca- 
able of taking entire charge of vested choir; an 
Episcoralian preferred. Salary $600. with ample 
time and opportunity for outside teaching. Apply 
RAM ORO 


immediately to HI . » 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset &t . Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Sansy, a4 a = man, $1,200 
at once 
“ow HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
2 Samerazet St... Roaton 


by eo s Ladies and 
rding and Day School fer Young es an 
Gnilaren good will and furniture —in a delightful 


New England city ee OROUTT apply to 
N.E : 














anager, 
. E. Bureau of Education. 
R Romaraat Rtraat. Roaton. 





INERAL ORE DEPOSITS now idle for 
want of funds to develop, can find practical 
and financial assistance by corresonding with 
BARTSFELD GEBMAN MINING 





SYNDICATE, Newport, Ky, 





HOW TO INCREASE YOUK bALAKY.| 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 








Invaluable to Educators and their Pupils. 
Povrencitusenay 
LIBRARY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Officially Approved and Adopted by the Depart- 
ments of the United States Covernment. 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. COPYRIGHT, 1894. 


COsT 
This magn 


$75,000 TO PREPARE. 
ificent educational work was. published by 


subscription at $30.00 per copy, at which price nearly 
100,000 have been sold. 





THE 
WORK: 
WHAT 
IT IS. 








THE POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS 


Is printed from engraved copper plates, and col- 


ored by lithographic process in the highest style 


* * * 


of art. It ts the most complete and au- 
thentic Atlas ever published, and from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be cqualed. * * * It 
is compiled from State, National, and International 


surveys, Supplemented by information furnished by the Postal 


and Interior 


Departments of the United States Government, 


the Departments of other Governments, and many reliable 
private sources. 





A GRAND 
CHANCE 
FOR 
EVERY 
BODY. 








two pages without a break, and measure 19x 26 tn. each. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


For the special benefit of those who are, and for 
those who are not but ought to be, subscribers to 
the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby the work will 
be issued in parts. 
contain from four to twelve maps, and from ten to 
sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical matter. 


* * * * 


Each part will 


* * * 


The double-page maps will open across 


* * 


Each part comes in a handsome portfolio cover that will hold 


and protect it 





$30.00 


for 
$3.00. 








until bound. 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN 20 PARTS, 


at 1§ cents per part; making the entire cost 





$3.00 for what has always been sold for $30, 
or just one tenth, 


Owing to the enormous sale, and the time and 


care necessary to publish a work like this, the publishers can- 


not agree to 
weeks, — two 





THE 
OFFER 
EXPLAINED 








send you th 
coupon. 


Cut this out 


Send Part No. 





furnish the parts oftener than one every two 
each month. 


Parts 1 to 3 are now ready. 


We print below a coupon, and it will only be ne- 
cessary for youto cut it out and send or bring it to 
our office with 15 cents in silver or stamps, to pay 
the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will 
e part to correspond with the number on your 


and send it to us with 15 cents. 








Coupon for | 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 





PTUTTTTIRETEE TTI ee 











Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 





Title. 
Ethics of Success. ° e ° ° ° 
Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. . 
Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life. 
Town Life in the Fourteenth Century. . 
Sources of the Constitution of the U 8. ‘ ° 
Selections from the Poetry and Prose Writings of 
William Gray. A . R 

The Evolution of the Spiritual Man, 
A Man of Today . ‘. 
First Lessons in Our Country’s History. 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, 
Adventures in Algiers. 
The Humor of America. 
The Tyranny of Socialism. . ° 
Mathematics for the Common Schools. . 
By Moorland and Sea. . . ’ 

allenstein. a 
The Englishman at Home. 
Edw: Livingston Youmans. 
Bayou Folks. ° ° 


Author. Publisher Price. 

Thayer A M Thayer, Boston 

Phyfe G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 

Brook Pe “ “ 2 00 
Green Macmillan & Co, ‘ 5 00 
Stevens o " ” 1 00 
Phelps Ginn & Boston 1 00 
Lisle Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 1 50 
Mathers J B Lippineott Co, Phila 1 00 
Swinton American Book Co, N Y¥ 48 
Nicholay The Century Co, N Y 

Dadgeon Longmans. Green & Co, N Y 1 25 
Barr Scribner’s Sons, N Y¥ 1 26 
Guyot 7 ba ” 1 00 
Walsh D C Heath & Co, Boston 1 55 
Knight Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Carruth Henry Holt & €o, N Y 1 00 
Parritt T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 1 75 
Fiske D Appleton & “o, N Y 2 00 
Chopin Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THERE is no present daty or privilege more im- 
perative or congenial than that of providing for 
the family and those dependent upon us. It ap- 
plies to all, and to many it is a source of pleasure to 
make provision for the future. No teacher can 
hope to secure a fortune by his or her profession, 
bat can securein a reliable life insurance com- 
pany a policy that will relieve all anxiety and 
enable one to enjoy life. We advise a wise dis- 
crimination in the selection of the insurance com- 
pany with which to connect oneself. The Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Vermont, of 
which Edward E. Sill is State Agent of Connec- 
ticut at 850 Chapel street, New Haven, is pre- 
pared to make contracts with the teachers of that 

t state that they should not fail to improve. 
We have known personally of the management of 
the National Life Insurance Company of Ver- 
mont since its organization in 1848, and believe it 
to be one of the safest and most wisely conducted 
companies in the world. Mr. Sill wants helpers, 
and it will pay our readers to correspond with him 
at once. Address Edward E. Sill,:850 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 





RELIEF MAPS. 


The utility of Relief Maps in teaching geogra- 
phy and in giving the student a conception of 
topographic forms has become so generally recog- 
nized that the attempt is made to meet the demand 
for such models. While aiming to make the price 
low enough to be within reach «f the schools it is 
proposed to avoid the defects thus far universal in 
cheap Relief Maps. They must be trustworthy, 
according to the latest and best data, and give cor- 
rect expression to the features represented, and be 
durable, 

The small model of the United States on the 
section of a globe 5} ft. in diameter is an example 
of such a model. oe of its important features is 
the correct curative, which in a model covering so 
large an area (} of the way around the globe) is a 
very important one; another, the modeling of the 
adjoining ocean bottoms, the Galf of Mexico, and 
the Great lakes, gives an opportunity to contrast 
the depths of the ocean with the heights of the 
moontains, and show, at the same time that the true 
continental outline of the Atlantic coast is from 
100 to 150 miles east of the present shore line, and 
the old channels of such rivers as the Hudson and 
the Delaware, made when the continent was at a 
higher level, are still traceable. I would also call 
attention to the lightness and beauty of finish, mak- 
ae an ornament to any schoolroom or library. 

he horizontal scale of the model is 120 miles to 
1 inch; the exaggeration of the vertical is 10 to 
1, Price, $25. Address Epwin E. Howk Lu, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Mr. Wayback: Great Scott! What you got 
the hired man ploughin’ up the front yard for? 
Mrs. Wayback: Oar darter says that the first pic- 
tur she takes with her new camera will be the 
house, and her book of instruction eays she must 
break up the foreground; Lut, of course she can’t 
do that herself.— Lowel! Times. 

Iepoarast,— Whee eh i oe Soe 

Baggage 88 8 and 8 
at the GRAND UNION HorEt, opposite Grand Cer. 


tral —, 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniop 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


FOUR GOOD RULES FOR SPRING POETS. 


1. Write plainly on one side of sheet. 

2. Now read it and admire. 

3. Nowadd this phrase. ‘ Declined with thanks.”’ 

4. Now chuck it in the fire. —Hxchange. 

A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc,-and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 

‘*How much for this porcelain bust of Louis 
avir 

‘* Forty marks.’’ 

‘* Forty marks? Why the head as you see, is 
is cemented on! ”’ 

**Qaite tene: but you muat certainly be aware 
that Louis XVI was beheaded!’’ — Fitegende 
Blatter. 

Mas. WINSLOW’s “Sooruine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
ouildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by pea 
f* in every part of the world. Be sure and 
or Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrap. 
sents a» bottle. 


Twenty-five 


“You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parte 5 and 6 I have received 
the first four parte, and am delighted with them. 





I intend to take the whole series.’’ 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for May contains many 
articles of great interest. Chief among these are 
the addresses on Francis Parkman by Justin Win- 
sor and John Fiske which were delivered at the 
commemorative services held at Harvard University 
last fall. Another paper is ‘* The Henry,’’ by 
Prof. T, C. Mendenhall, Sapt. of the U. S. Coast 
ond Geodetic Survey. This is an account of the 
proceedings of the International Congress of Eleo 
tricians held at Chicago in the Sammer of 1893, 
which resulted in the official sanction and values of 
units of electrical measure. ‘The Ethical Prob- 
lem of the Pablic Sochool,’”’? by Wm. F. Slocum, 
Jr., is a suggestive paper which will appeal to all 
who are interested ia that side of the school ques- 
tion. In ‘* From Blomidon to Smoky” we are 
reminded of the loss which has come to our litera- 
ture in the death of Frank Bolles by the appear- 
ance of the first of a series of papers written by 
by him about a summer trip to Nova Scotis. 
Fiction is well represented by a further install- 
ment of Mrs Deland’s ‘‘ Phillip and his Wife”’ ; 
and by Dr. Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘ Three Command- 
ments in the Valgar Tongue,’’ and Eliza Orne 
White’s ‘‘The Queen of Clubs’’ Among other 
papers may be mentioned another of Sir Edward 
Strachey’s ‘Talks at a Country House,’’ Part I. 
of J. Irving Manatt’s “ Behind Hymettas,’”’ and 
‘* Egotism in Contemporary Art,’’? by Royal Cor- 
tisscz. There are aleo reviews of recent books on 
Poetry by E. C. Stedman and Professor Jebb; 
and the usual Commenta on New Books and the 
Contributor’s Club. Price, $400 a year; single 
copies, 35 cts. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The May Arena closes the ninth volume of 
this leading progressive and reformative review of 
the English-speaking world. The table of con- 
tents is very inviting to those interested in live 
questions and advanced thought. Among the im 
portant social and economic problems discussed 
are: “The First Steps in the Land Question,’’ by 
Louis F. Post, the eminent Single-Tax leader; 
‘* The Philosophy of Mutualism,’’ by Prof. Frank 
Parsons of the Boston University Law School” ; 
“Emergency Measurea for Maintaining Self-Re- 
epected Manhood,’’ by the editor of The Arena. 
** The Saloon Evil’’ is also discussed in a sympo- 
sium. One of the strongest papers on Heredity 
that bas appeared is found in this issue, from 
the pen of Helen H. Gardener. Rev. M. J. 
Savage appears in a thoughbtfal paper on ‘‘ The 
Religicn of Lowell’s Pcems”’; a fine portrait of 
Lowell appears as a frontispiece, Dr. James R. 
Cooke contributes a striking paper on ‘‘ The Power 
of the Mind in the Cure of Diseases.”” A feature 
of this number is a brief character sketch by 
Stephen Crane entitled ‘‘An Ominous Baby.’’ 
Stinson Jarvis’ series of papers on ‘‘ The Ascent 
of Life’’ closes with this issue. The Arena has 
made steady progress, and has been enlarged to one 
hundred and forty-four pages. The book reviews 
cover over twenty pages, making in all a magazine 
of over one hundred and sixty pages. This maga- 








YOUR GOOD HEALTE 
if you're a suffering wo. 
man, demands Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Pro. 
scription. There's no 
other medicine like it 
for women’s peculiar 
] No matter how 
distressing your symp- 
toms, it relieves your 
aches and pains, and 
if faithfully used wil] 
bring a permanent 
cure in every chronic 
: weakness or derange- 
ment, in catarrhal inflammation, and in the 
displacements of women. W. 
est Liberty, 0. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce: Dear Sir—I can cheer. 
fully recommend your valuable medicine, the 
“Favorite Prescription,” to suffering females 
Three years ago my health became go poor 
that I was scarcely able to help with the house. 
hold duties. I was persuaded to try your 
medicine, and I purchased six bottles. That 
with the local treatment you advised, made 
me strong and well. : 
My sister has used it in the family with like 


Ji fen 


zine has steadfastly given audience to the views of 
the social reformers of various schools of 
thought. Price. $5.00 a year; single copy, 5 
cents. Boston: The Arena Co. 


— The Forum for May has the following admir- 
able list of articles: ‘‘A Year of Democratic Ac. 
ministration,’’ by Ex-Gov. Wm. E. Raseell; ‘A 
Year of Democratic Administration,’’ by Senator 


S. M. Cullam; ‘‘Current Plans for Reforming 
Society—The Cry of State Help’’ : (a) “ Necessity 
of State Aid to the Unemployed,” by Dr. Stanton 
Coit, Lately Head of the University Settlement, 
New York City; (+) ‘‘ The Dangerous A heardity 
of State Aid,’’ by D. McG. Means. “ Universi- 
ties and the Training of Professors’’ by G S, 
Hall: ‘* The meaning of the Farm-Mortgage St:- 
tistios,’? by Edward Atkinson: ‘‘ The Dilatory 
Senate and Depression in Trade,’’ by Louis Wind- 
miiller; ‘* The Stability of the House of Lords.” 
by J. Castell Hopkins; ‘‘ Child Study: A Teach- 
er’s Record of her Papils,’’ by Mary EK. Laing; 
‘*Home Life English and American,’’ by Price 
Collier; ‘‘ President Eliot’s Twenty-five Years of 
Service,’’ by President Chas. F. Thwing; ‘‘ Why 
Church Property Should be Taxed,’’ bv Rev. 
Madison C. Peters; and ‘‘Is Faith in a Fature 
Life Declining ?’’ by Elizabeth S. Phelps. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. New 
York City. 


—Any one who wishes to have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of Nature, or a knowledge of the 
achievements and possibilities of scientific discov- 


ery and scientific thought, should read The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. The May number opens with 
another of Dr. Andrew D. White's new chapters, 



















GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 






JOSEPH G 


STEEL . PENS. 


‘ 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


ILLOTT S 203, 204, 604 £.F., 351, 


170, GO1 EB. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 





If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 


call their attention to this opportunity. 


A five 


months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 





612 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C, 


STANDARD PEDAGOGICAL BO 


OKS 
At Reduced Rates, 
In Connection with our Educational Periodicals. 


DeGraff's New —_ 


Page’s Theory and 
School Room Guide. Practice of Teaching. 


New Edition. 
Several chapters have been entirely written 


and the whole book brought into cl n| With Biography and Notes ; 
ole book brought into closer touc ; 
with the most approved methods. It is one Portraits of Page, Mann, Colbura, Emerson, 


of the very best helps that can be offered to Potter, Wadsworth, and Olmsted ; 
a young teacher. Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper| /opical Index for Review. 
binding, 50 cts. Cloth, $1.00 ; heavy paper, 50 cts. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


Either of the above books, in paper bindings, sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
With a new subscription or the renewal of an old subscription to either,— 








(1) The Journal of Education, one year, $2.50 
(2) Pe a Nee Gp five months, 1.00 
(3) The American Teacher, one year, 1.00 


Both books, in paper bindings, 


sent f f 
ie Denenel of denaten. ree for one new yearly subscription to 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 221 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ills. 





™e JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


— is — 


A WONDERFUL SUCOBSS. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have bee® 
selected by JOHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest: 
ing and graphic description from his pen. The photographs are contained in sixteen port 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PARTS 1 TO 16 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the Journat of Jan. 15.) 
; When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album eve’ 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK: 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 





Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Part IN0, secvccscccscccces bee 
I ccinistetniieiiedins pbeinbedsdaliabaiannidéiinness setateindanebadntiibiaie 


Full P. O. Address 








Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas 
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of an ‘' Evolution in Animated Nature.’”’ The 
spring season is reflected in an illustrated article 
on ** The Guests of the May flower,’’ describing 
this charming plant and ita insect visitors, by 
Prof. Clarence Weed, also in ‘' Up the Chim- 
ney,’ which is a delightful eketch of bird-life by 
the late ¢rank Bolles, while there ia a reminis- 
cence of wiater in ‘‘ Frost-Formaon Roan M -nn- 
tain.’ The latter article is contributed by Mes. 
Helen R. Edson, who has wintered on this lore 
summit, and shows by the aid of photograpbs the 
strarge deposits of ice and snow that form there on 
all exposed objecte. The paper on ‘‘ The Ice Age 
and ite Werk,” by Alfred R Wallace, is contin- 
ned with an account of the ‘‘ Erosion of Lake 
Basins.”’ Prof. C. Hanford Henderson has av 
article on *‘Canse and Effect in Education ’’ 
dealing with ‘ Theok gical aad Scientifis Theories.’ 
There are two articles telling how science has pro- 
duced value in two formerly wasted products. 
Under the title ‘' Economic Uses of Non-edible 
Fish,’’ Robert F. Waleh tells with illustrations 
how an oil and a fertilizer are made from menhs- 
den, or ‘‘mose-bankers,”’ while Frederic GQ. 
Mather sete forth the manifold used of cotton- 
seed oil. and describe its prevaration. ‘‘ Peculiar 
Sound Effects,” by A. A. Kaudeon, is a simple 
account of everyday phenomena that many will be 
glad to have explained. Prof. E. P. Evans writes 
on ‘‘ Religious Belief as a Basis of Moral Obliga- 
tion,’ throwing much light upon the ethics of 
ancient people. “The Sleep of Mollusks,”’ is 
readably described by Charles T. Simpson. An 
account of Ancient and Mediwval Chemistry,’’ is 
by the French Chemist, M. Berthelot, and a 
sketch of the celebrated agricultural experimenter, 
Sir Joseph Henry Gilbert, with portrait, com 

the body of the magszine. In the Editor’s Table 
the ever present conflict of theology (not religion) 
with ecience and the timely topic, ‘‘A Dangercus 
Class are consider. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 50 cents a number; $5 00 a year. 


— The Homiletic Review for May comes to hand 
foll of interesting material. The Sermonic, Seo- 
tion contains the names of some of the best-known 
preachers in America, Great Britain and the con- 


tinent. Inthe department of Sociology and Com- 
parative Religion, Dr. B. F. DeCosta answers the 
qaestion ‘* How Shall the Palpit Deal With S.cisl 
Reform ?”’ De. T. DeWitt Talmage gives in the 
Miscellaneous Section, his ideas as to ‘‘ The Kind 
of Preaching Needed,’’ and President H L Reade 
inquires, ‘*‘ How Can Oar Churches Become More 
Fruitful ?’’ The whole number is practical, and 
must prove of great valoe to those engaged in the 
work of the ministry. Fank & Wagnalls Co., 30 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. $3.00 per year. 


MAGAZINES RECBIVED. 


Godey’s Magazine for April; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: The Godey Co. 

The Quiver for May; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: The Cassell Pub Co. 

The Writer for April; terms, $1.00 alyear. Boston. 

The Catholic World for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: P. O. Box 1968. 

Romance for May; terms, $1 a year. New York: 
Romance Pub. Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly for May; terms, $5 
a year. New York: D. Appleton. 

The Magazine of Art for May; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Gur Day for March and April; terms, 1.00 a year. 
Boston: Our Day Pub. Uo. 

The Chautauquan for May; terms, $2.C0 a year. 
Meadville. Pa. 

The Forum for May; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pab. Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly for May; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Miffiln & Co. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for May; terms, $1 a year. 
Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

The Homiletic Review for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 





‘*T enclose coupons and stamps for Paris IV. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 
years taken the JOURNAI. OF EDUCATION, I am 
glad of this favorable opportunity of securing so 
many cuts of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my pupils.’’ — Subscriber, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS, 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCY? By ArBeRT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
Rv ALBERT E WiwsuHip. A Description of the 
Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE Contains an Outline of His 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Cen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 


YWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
i. Oral Teachiag; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hen. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
Scheel, By Hoxnack H. MORGAN, Bt. Louis, 


Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam 
Phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CREEK AND LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 


ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 
13 aa and A. C. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 
cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 














PUBLIC OPINION 
CURRENT TOPIC ASSOCIATION. 


** Study history with a newspaper in one hand and 
a map in the other, and it becomes most fascinating 
and interesting.” 





THE PLAN, 
And its Relation tothe Work of Teachers 


It is generally admitted that the youth of the country 
should be in some way trained to keep thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the cou’ss of current events, 

There is only one place where this work of instruction 
can begin; tha: is where all uigher education begits—in 
the echools. 

Oar pian is precisely what teachers need to day, to pre- 
pare them for this work. It enables them by the ex- 
penditare of a very +mall amount of time and labor, to 
obtain a clear and impartiai view of the course of events 
throughout the worl 

THE DETAILS are fully outlined in an elaborate thirty- 
two page book, which will le sent to any addrees for six 
cents in stamps. 

In his egy Preface, Dr. WM, T. HARRIS, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, says: **1 am a constant 
reader of PUBLIC OPINION, and find it eminently 
adapted to the piace of a text book for classes in current 
topics in schools and colleges. I have frequent occasion 
to admire the ski'l with which the editors collect and 
present phases of thought and opinion. POBLIO OPINION 
re-ediis the editorials of the press of the worid in such a 
way as to farvish the woeng | ablis with exactly what I 
have described as the ideal o Fect of the mowenaper. Iv 
view of all these facts I heart'ly commend the PUBLIO 
OPINION CURRENT TOPIO ASSOCIATION to thoughtful 
people everywhere.” 


CBAS. R. SKINNER, Supervisor of Teach-rs’ Institutes 
and Training Classes tn the State of New York, says : — 

“Your plan will lead to excellent results in inspiring 
teachers and others to take more interest in current 
topics. PUBLIC ‘ PINION is an exce lent publication to 
be used in convection with this plan. In my mind, it is 
one of the most valuable publications for teachers and 
educators generally.” 

Write to General Secretary, 


P. O. C. T. A., 


Box 348, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Ores, Nickel, Cobalt, , Zine, Antimonial 

Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines will re- 

ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFELD FUR- 
NACE & REFINING CO., NEWPoRT, Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and Contractors. 
Al! questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 
rcal methods of treatment eadily and conclusively 
solved. Why experiment when you can have 
a certainty? 


. 
%) IN STOCK 


T? SUITANY SCHOOL,2R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES. 
REP: BOARD @F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
C.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO. 


[) fe ee of ive, Gold and Copper 











Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 

Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those seek- 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes- 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank. 

Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 

For catalogs giving full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


1GAN, HOUGHTON. 
+ eect A Btate School 


Michigan Mining School. of Engineering 

and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surveving, 

Shop Practice, Aecoyiee. Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 

ogy. gt be eng t ——. —_._ — equip- 
t. Tuition free, For catalogue wr 

— M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Pb,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bidg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology. Harvard 
and Boston ‘Universities, Law 9 —y~- 4, cons —_ 
Jatalogues forwarded. even ear . 24, 

ieee TAYLOR, DEMERITTE. & HAGAR. 























COLLEGES. 


Bosror UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 




















BMAL SCHOOL 
— Ks ” FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


irculars address 
= Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN. A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MaAss. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D B. HAGARB, Ph D. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For botu sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 
? J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


MY CASE will illustrate the promptnees and excellent business conduct of your cffice, writes Mr. Charles 

Perrine, of North Tovawanda, N. Y.,on April 16. “I received notice of election from you before it 
came from the clerk of the Board at Cambridge. * * * I would like to say once more that I lize the way you 
have used me, and will alwava be ready to say a good word for you, When I am fitt:d by more experience for 
more money, I hope it will be ‘ Bardeen’ that advances me toit’’ Two other illustrations from New York schools 
may be instanced from to day’s basiness. A letter ILL who has just been elected to charge of a larger one 
comes from the principal of a large union school W that he is authorized by the Board of Education to ask 
me to nominate a principal, but that they desi eth fact that any change is to be made kept secret till the new 
man is chosen. The president of another Board «f Education came in, eelected a candidate for prineigel one said 
he would unduubtedly be elected tonight, before he even knows that he is a candidate. Boards of ucation are 
getting tired of being overrun with candidates from Information Agencies, so they come ILLUSTRATE. 
to a Recommendation Agency and settle everything before the ruth sete IM..........eee0ees 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. "Positions filled, 3700. 








Seeks Teachers who 





We bare more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year sgo this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
of them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives full 


For September. ::=": 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Se ’ Introduces to Colleges 

rey TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
_ everv department of instruction; recommends gocd schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, ... 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New 
England city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) 
Grammar, $2000; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, 
$1200; (4) Elocution and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) 
Kindergarten Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $500; = $7450, 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once Nocharge to school officers 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, =! 


, Kegisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE BEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results, 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, . ie Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & AHUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YORK, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 
sete Foy) eal 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 
A5th Year. 


The Pen nsyl van ia Bu reau e Does business in all the States. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, “ Any one who ec mprebends the difference between loud talk and puerile 

205 N. 7th St t circulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of its 

. reet. patrons on the other, had better try Mr. LANDIS’ Association. It certainly 
Allentown, Pa. | is one that can be relied upon.” 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 382 Church 8t., | 120% 8c.8 ring St. | “181 Third St. 
in, 68, 
































Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada.| LosAnge Portland, Ore. 


i Teachers’ Cooperative ae of New England 





HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


P. I. MERRILL, PROPRIETOR 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


Affiliated with 8S. R. WINCHELL’s Teachers’ Agency 262 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
eow Special terms for enrollment in beth Agencies. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee Puilding, DENVER, COLO. 


scp nian tas ain areca : 
* Albany Teachers’ Agency x 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State S8t., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Patage Bote ' Bldg.) 


those wishing a change at 
ane raneel , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Oxio. 














gua ear "" TEXAS PROMISES. MUGH 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. To Efficient Teachers. 


; > gn i We are the oldest Agency in the State. We 
of recognized ability wanted for| work only in Texas. Serd stamp for full partic- 


TEACHERS high-grade positions in Pennsyl-| lars and references. 


vania and other States. Send for circulars. TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, {Mention this paper.] TYLER, TEXAS. 

















[10th Year. ] HARRISBURG, PA. _ 
' 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY 
Teachers’ A en. A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
= cy teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Fresesecee, and 
Mesielane, of bess sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, ies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
o—e pg pe a. to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 





RE PHOTOS.—Wrap cabinet photo 
imiAyuRE securely for ope dozen beautiful 


copies; cabinet returned; cabinets copied. size and 


YRIERE equal original, $125. Reference, any bavk in our 
wentieth Bt. city. yOHN H. BRITTON CO. Trenton, N. J. 





190 Fira Avaston (corer nr 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Books I. anp II. With Maps, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Edited by Watson 
Caldecott, B.A., Trinity College, 


Eutropius. 


Dublin, Assistant Master at Queen Mary’s School, Basingstoke. | 8+ 


72 pages. 32mo, 50 cents. 

“The text is edited by Professor Caldecott of Trinity College, Dublin, 
nished some fresh notes which materially enhance the value of this handy text book The 
vocabulary is sufficiently large and explicit, and wherever proper names occur they are 
supplemented by a bit of helpful explanation which will be eagerly welcomed by the stu- 
dent. This little volume can be comfortably carried in the pocket.” — Ave Maria (Notre 


Dame, /nd.) 
We will be happy to send our full CiassiFIED List OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Text Books 40 any address upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
By Note— Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL M USIC COURSE”’ 


by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hout. 
“ Pupils by this system soon ijearn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Hvening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, P 
BOSTON oe NEW YORK me CHICAGO 


Concrete Geometry in the Primary and Grammar Grades. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


who has fur- 


(5 East (6th Street, 
New York. 





ublishers. 
oe PHILADELPHIA 








Mensuration Taught Objectively. The Ross Dissected Geometrical Surface and Solid 
Forms are a complete embodiment of the recommendatinns of the Sub-Committee 
on Mathematics as endorsed by the Committee of Ten for Improved Arithmetical 


Instruction. 


All of practical geometry, every operation in the mensuration of surfaces and solids and their geometrical 
relations, 80 objectively illustrated and verified as to fix them forever in the minds of pupils, whilst 
the best of disciplire and furnishing the means of unified instruction in reading, language, 


giving 

rawing, etc., as well as mathematics. 

By unanimous judgment of the most eminent educators, the best, cheapest, most com- 
plete system of dissected geometrical and mensuration appliances ever devised for 
objective instruction. 

For particulars and circulars of information as to terms and agency work write L. ROSS, General Agent, 
or W. W. ROSS, Supt. of Schools, Fremont, Ohio; or H. 8. LEACH, Andover, Mass., Ag-nt for Mass. 


x ‘ Callahan’s Outlines and Experimental 


Work in- Botany. By J. M. CaLLanan, Prof. of 





Sciences, Southern Indiana Normal College, Mitchell, Ind. 

This new help contains: 1. A Complete Outline of the Plant, 
with topics systematically arranged. 2. Flower Object Lessons, 
with illustrations and descriptions, showing the pupil how to ex- 
amine some of the most common plants, and to observe them. 
3. Experimeatal Work — fifty practical exercises which will lead 
pupils to work and do their own thinking by learning facts which 
are placed within their reach. Price, 25 cts, postpaid. 


Hali’s Common Sense Botany Teacher. 
These lessons are not theoretical, but are as nearly as can be 
put on paper real transactions of real classes. The book is one 
of the most sensible and practical helps to the study of botany 
Jie published. There are 31 lessons on as many topics. They are 
ca guides to the ttady of this beautiful science that will help both 
ce teacher and pupil. Price, 48 pp., 15 cts., or $1.20 per doz. postpaid 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 
The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 

The next session of Tok SAUVEUR CoLLEGE oF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August 10. 

For programs and particulars address 

Dk. L. Sauveur, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. 
Amherst, Mass. 

N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 
TAUCHT Author of ** The 


BY main »* Dt. R.S. ROSENTHAL, actscencn che syne.» 
PUPILS learn to speak fluently and correctly in a marvelously 
short time, Most practical method in existevce. All exercixes 
corrected and questions answered. Terms of membership, $5.00 
S . h for each language. First Five Lessons, 50 cents. 
panis Dr. Besenthal’s Correspondence School, 
| 1225 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 


RELIEF MAPS 
and MODELS. 


Send for descriptive price list. 


JUST COMPLETED, Relief Maps of Mas- 
SACHUSETTS 8nd NEW JEKSEY, Op small 
scale, fur schools. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


Mineralegy, Geology, Zoology. 


Anatomical Models Send for 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &e. cireular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St, N. W., Washington, D, C. 


ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT, 


fer Schools. Twenty-four Photographs, 8x10 inches. Mo 
: shes, unted on Card Board, . 
In a stiff portfolio. Price. $10.00. Apply to A. M. LUMBARD, New Bedford, —— et 


_ Recitations 7? one TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
LA 6 Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


the Journal of R secure a 
GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1365) 


Helps. | 





MONTAGUE, 




















vear’s subscription free. 


N.E.PVRTIRAING ON 3 Q@nmareat St Raetan 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 
Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all Pde and Comes oo] Grammars and Read 
3, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T.H. Castor & Co, var yet 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
i a Hen Holt & Co. American 
Fang Hachette Co.'s. London branch) publications 


f 144 Tremont St. to 
Removed i093 BChool St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


lications of HENRY Hott & Co. Wo. R. 

Prd any E STEIGER & oo. & D E> =. sresnes Geometry and be mometzy. 
Ie. m EATH oso0p: 

HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN 9 pe an LS yy 


Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, ip the aneuet and es ana 
riptions to per cals. Regular impo 
from the " MAYNARD, MERRILL, & 0., 
43,45, and 47 act Zeath St., New York, 
BEED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language, 


from the Barepere book centre 
oye 8 m of Penmanship. 








THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes, 
No cleaving up; no 
and rubbing necessary, 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH GO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. ion Sys ndust. D 
Montgomerl, Normal Mathematical Coe. ates. 
dard Arith. Co: } Mental and 


1. Stan ° Se 
Course, Combining =| “Wites 








2. Union Arith. 
Brooks’s Higher A 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


6ow 








8. 
OERHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 
LAKD’S mnors’ Keaders [3 books}. 


L 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S A ere by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, otc., etc. 


H. I. SMITH J, D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


American Woods, 


A Book on Woods, contain. 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens. 
Send for circulars. 
BB. B. BOUGH, 
L ewville, N. ¥. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS _ Iutroduction from 
H. H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 1lthed. Cloth, $1.60. 
INGLES EN VBINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FR«NOBS EN VEINTB LECOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English 765 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 24 edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4:b edition. Spar.ish and English, 50 cts. 
5th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUEBS DB LA LLUVIA. 8ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c, 
MODELOS PaRBA VARTAS, i3th edition. 40 cts. 
“Cortina Library.” Send 5 cts. for Catalogue of the 
largest s.uck of choice Spani-h books ta the United States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


Cook County Mormat é Summer ADchool 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. July 9 to 27. 1894. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the apaiienGen of its Principles 
in Actual Teachiog by the regular Faculty of the C. C. N. 8. 


13 WELL FQUIPPED| (G@ For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full evropsis of the Course of Stndy, 
DEPARTMENTS. Address WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave , Englewood, Jil. 
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Of Methods, Science, Oratory, Literature, Etc. 
AT GLENS FALLS, N.Y., BETWEEN SARATOGA AND LAKE CEORCE. 


Tenth Annual Session will begin Tuesday, July 17, ’94. 


Practical, Progressive, Helpful, Social. 
Over 4000 Students representing 48 States and Territories have been present. 
A LARGE FACULTY OF EXPERTS ENGAGED. 


Ha'f rates on the railroads can be secured in connection with the National Educational Association, 
which meets just before tre Summer School, at Asbury Park, ° 
Now is the time to FORM ULUBS and save expenses’ Circulars ready giving full particulars. 
Address SHERWAN WILUIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥ +s} a 

C. £. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass., — 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, 4% SUECAG°R Tx 


At ASBURY PARK, 
For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 1122 Broapway, N. Y. 
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Pedagogics. College Schools Classes bin 
| ) 


Pres. Walter L.|/Classes. Dr. Wm. | of Biblic ’ } 
Hervey, Teachers| R, Harper, Univ. wth po me ago ™ rin “—< - 4 
College, New Y’rk, of Chicago, Prin.| oe) ye | Cookery, Short- ve | 
in charge. Four|Six weeks, 12 de-|1¢@1l Education,;hand, Business ' 
weeks, 5 dep’m’ts,| partments, college Expression, Best| forms, etc., ete., we 
thorough work./teachers. July 5-| methods. Lead-| under competent 9 . 
July 5-August 1. | Aug. 16, ing instructors. | teachers Se 

{ . 
ve 
x; 


Lecture Courses by Theodore Roosevelt, Richard G. Moulton, H. B. 
Adams, C, E. Fitch, Richard T. Ely, William R. Har r, et al, Addresses 
by E. E. Hale, H. K. von Holst, Carroll D. Wright, J. M. Buckley, Theodore + 
Roosevelt, John H. Vincent, Graham Taylor, and many others ; Readings + 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Leland Powers, George or 
4 





N. J. 





Riddle, Genevieve Stebbins. Music by orchestra, b: is 
Htulddle, is 1s h stre and, ruished 
soloists. Hotel Atheneum—admirably equipped and —— : 


Not a Dull Day all Summer. Expense the Lowest. 
Write for full details to W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
AtRelief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Wards Natural: Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Mode!s; 
Invertebrates. 





ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





a When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper 
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For Examination Questions, see page 5. 
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Drills and 


Decoration Day. 


BY HATTIE M, DENNISON, 


[Tt will add to the effectiveness if the girls enter in such order 
that the taller ones are in the center of the platform, the shorter 
ones at either end. | 


. (To be spoken by a boy.) 
All lands, they say, have sacred days; 
But not one ’neath the sun 
Has better cause for remembering 
The deeds that have been done 
In honor of her dear old flag 
Than our own glorious one. 


Not least among our holidays 
Is this day held to be; 

No sight was e’er in all the world 
More beautifal to see ; 

No ceremony ever was 
More dear to you and me, 


The graves of their near ancestors 

The Chinese strew with flowers 
Upon a certain holiday 

And invoke the eternal powers; 
That it be but a soldier’s grave 

Is all we ask of ours. 


And when so many years have passed, 
No father, sister, mother, 

Nor yet a comrade be alive 
To honor fallen brother, 

And tell how in the southern swamps 
They fought and fared together. 


We who enjoy these peaceful times 
That they with life-blood bought 

Will see that every soldier's grave 
Be honored as it ought. 

The boys shall tell of valiant deeds, 
The flowers by girls be brought. 


[st Girl (with basket of blue violets).— 
I’ve searched the green fields over,’ 
And I’ve brought these violets blue. 
I thought they'd do for soldiers 
Because they wore this hue. 
Their meaning it is ‘‘ faithfalness,’’ 
For ‘‘ blue”’’ is ever ‘‘ true.’’ 


2d Girl (with pine boughs).— 
I thought of all the soldiers 
Had suffered in the fight, 
So I bring the pine for ‘* pity.’’ 
Their trials were not light. 


Hxrercises. 


Bat it is very noble 
To suffer for the right. 


8d Girl (with syringas).— 
I brought these sweet syringas 
That for ‘‘ disappointment’’ stand, 
For I thought of all the mothers 
Throughout our happy land, 
Who with weeping eyes will think today 
Of the broken household band. 


4th Girl (with scarlet geranium).— 
I bring the red geranium 
That stands for ‘‘ consolation,’’ 
For these same bleeding mothers’ hearts 
Are bound by a gratefal nation, 
And their tears are dried as homage comes 
From every rank and station. 


5th Girl (with white violets).— 
I bring the modest violet 
So simple, white, and pure,’ 
To honor heroes whom no thought 
Of glory did allure; 
Who in the common rank and file 
The battle did endure. 


6th Girl (with purple myrile).— 
I bring the purple myrtle, 
Which for ‘* love in absence’’ standa 
In memory of tke loving thoughts 
In northern household bands, 
For the absent soldier at his post 
With willing heart and handa. 


7th Girl (with boughs of cedar).— 
I bring the fragrant boughs 
OF the enduring cedar tree, 
Which, when the flowers are withered, 
Still shall whisper, ‘‘ Think of me.’’ 
Oar valiant soldiers’ graves, I hope, 
Will ne’er forgotten be. 


8th Girl (with pansies).— 
I bring the pansy as my choice 
To lay above the dead ; 
Its meaning’s tender, pleasant thoughts 
When it’s interpreted. 
We’ ve only tender, pleasant thoughts 
Of those who fought and bled. 


Oth Girl (with snowbal!s).— 
I bring the snowball, pure and white, 
That speaks of thoughts of heaven, 
And sure no thought more comforting 
Is to the soldier given 
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Than that the ties which break on earth 
United are in heaven. 


10th Girl (with heliotrope).— 
I bring the flower whose purple hue 
Speaks of devotion fond and true, 
For he who counts his life as naught, 
Some object to pursue, 
Has sure devotion, true and warm, 
As ever came to view. 


11th Girl (with lilies of the valley).— 
The lily of the valley, 
In whose little snow-white bell 
Simplicity so delicate 
Is ever said to dwell, 
The grave of some poor drummer boy 
Becomes, | think, right well. 


12th Girl (with eprigs of arbor vit#).— 
These sprigs of arbor vitz 
‘*, Of unchanging friendship ’’ speak ; 
They endure the summer’s sunshine 
And the winter cold and bleak. 
So lasting may our memory be 
OF the soldier, we entreat. 


18th Girl (with honeysuckle).— 
I bring the honeysuckle, 
For after all that’s said, 
Ii’s “‘ fidelity’’ we honor 
In our true and loyal dead, 
For they never swerved, bat followed 
Where’ er the standard led. 


= —_- 


Flag Exercise. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


Older Pupil.—O, have you seen that bonny flag 
Waving above your head ? 
It has pretty stars on a field of blue. 
And stripes of white and red. 


School.— With tints that shame the sunset skies 


Above our heads that brave flag flies, 


Older Pupil.—Whence did it come, that flag so fair, 
Slow waving over you ? 
Emblems cf courage, trath and hope 
Are its red, its white and blue, 


School.—The flag was adopted Jane 17,1777. The design is said 
to have been suggested by the coat of arms in the Washington 
family. 

lst Pupil.—The first military engagement in which this flag was 
displayed was the Battle of Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777. 


Older Pupil.—Now, as you watch that beautiful flag, 
Waving so fair and free, 
Cans’t tell the meaning that for aye 
It bears for you and ma ? 


1st Child.—It whispers of those sturdy men, 
Thit little patriot band 
Who wrenched the country that we love 
From England's tyrant hand. 


School.—A red flag, showing defiance to the king, was hoisted at 
Banker Hill. 


2d Child,—It tells us how they bravely fought 
To make the nation free, 
And freely offered up their lives 
For God and liberty. 
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1st and 2d Child.—And to the children then it says, 
Should treason’s hand aseail, 
Protect the old flag with your lives, 
Be sure right will prevail. 


Honest lads ard lasses we, 
Men and women we shall be; 
Lift the old flag up on high, 
We'll protect it till we die. 


8d Child.—Fight, it says, for truth and right, 
Red was ever war’s own hue; 
Then see peace and purity, 
Symboled in its white and blue. 


School.— Weare ready to fight for the right, 
Ready to put down the wrong ; 
Ready to succor the needy, 
And to help the weak grow strong. 


Older Pupil.—Stripes and stars were both thirteen 
When it to the Union came, 
In the flag we see today 
Are the stripes and stars the same ? 


School,— 


All (waving flags over heads).— 
No; for every state that came 
Knocking at the Union door, 
In the flag that o’er us waves, 
Then we added one atar more. 


School.—The states and stars are now forty-four. The thirteen 
stripes still remain in memory of the thirteen states with which the 
nation began. 


4th Child.—First a nation small and weak, 
Every year it stronger grows, 
Till today there's ne’er a land 

Greater than this land of ours. 


5th Child.—Haughty nations meekly bow 
Low before our flag today. 

None so humble, poor or weak 

Bat ita folds protect alway. 


Older Pupil.—O, where’er that flag shall fly, 
On the land or on the sea, 

Fight beneath ita shelt’ring folds, 
Aye, for truth and liberty. 





*Song.—Tune: ‘‘ Rally Round the Flag.’’ 


We’re a band of little children, as happy as can ba 
Waving our country’s flag above us, 

And as long as we have breath we will fight for liberty, 
Waving our starry flag above us. 


Chorus? Lift up our banner fair," 
Harrah, now, hurrah; 
Long may it wave and ne’er lose a star, 
And should treason assail it, we’ll march to its relief, 
Waving this banner fair above us. 


* Each child should carry a small flag. 


_-—: 


The Star Spangled Banner. 
DRAMATIZED FOR SCHOOL USE BY HESTER STOWE. 


O, } aay, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose ? broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the perilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly * streaming ; 
* And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs © bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
O, say, does the star spangled banner °yet wave 
O’er the land of the ’ free and the home of the ® brave ? 
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1. Children raise left hand to brow as thouugh shading the eyes 


while looking at the flag. 

2. Point at flag with index finger of left hand. 

3. Wave small flags. 

4. Children wave left hand round and round, then let it suddenly 
fly up in the air to imitate the motion of the rocket at the same time 
five boys appointed by the teacher, may make the noise ‘'s.8.8” very 
loudly, to imitate the noise of the rockets, this should come at the 


word “glare.” 
5, All bring one foot down upon the floor. 
6. Wave small flags. 
7. Extend both arms, 


8. Wave flags again. 
ln the last repetition of the chorus substitute ‘*O, yes, yes,’’ for 


*O, say. does.” 

Before pupils begin to sing, a large flag should be hung in front of 
theroom. The children should stand, each with a tiny flag, held be- 
hind him, tn his right hand.—Michigan Moderator. 


- owe 


Maxims. 
[A Flower Exercise.] 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY, 


Air: “‘ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.” 


S>, LOWERS lifting up their heads, 
® Starting from their grassy beds, 
Io a glad procession now, 
All before you make their bow. 


With oid mexims wise and true, 
Thus today they’ ve come to you: 
Listen children and heed well 
What the flower-people tell. 


Buttercup.—A buttercup ia gown of gold, 
I stand before the rest, 
O, hearken to this maxim, child, 
’Tis, ‘‘Always do your best.’’ 


Daisies. — With summer’s earliest buds and flow’rs 
The daisies ever start ; 
Today the maxim that we bring 
Ie this, ‘‘Act well your part.’’ 


Viclets.— Wee, bonny violete, we’ve come 
In white, in gald, and blue, 
Oar words of wisdom, children, are 
** Be always kind and true.’’ 


Would’st make this earth of ours like] Heav’n ? 
Then listen, children, dear, 

The iris now unto you says, 
‘* Help one another,’’ here. 


Tris.— 


Laurel.— The blushing laurel, now I come 
In gown of rosy hue, 
And whisper, ‘‘ Do to others 
As you'd have them do to you.’’ 


Columbine. —The columbine, whose dainty blooms 
The early summer senda, 
Has come to tell you, children, dear, 
** Kind words make many friends,”’ 


I am the rose, a flower whose praise 
The poets oft have sung; 

My fragrant blossoms say to all 
O, ever ** Mind your tongue,”’ 


Rose.— 


Lupine.— The year with magic strides goes on, 
And summer’s in its youth 
When first the purple lupines cry 
Dear children, ‘‘ Speak the truth.’’ 


All.— Thus from their happy woodland homes 
Have flowers come to you, 
And woven ’mong their blossoms, fair, 
Are'maxima trite but true. 
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Air: ““O Come Come Away.” 
O, come, come away, 
Now hear the flowers calling; 
Leave books and lessons for a while, 
And come, come away. 


O come, vacation now is here, 
Come rest among the flowers, dear, 
The green fields beckon you, 

O come, come away. 


—-— —--o—me----—-—-- 


The Twenty-four Presidents. 


ASHINGTON first of the Presidents stands, 
Wy sex placid John Adame attention commands, 
Tom Jefferson’s third on the glorious score, 
And equare Jimmie Madison counts number four. 


Fifth on the record is plain John Monroe, 

And John Qaincy Adama the sixth, don’t you know ? 
Next Jackson and Martin Van Buren, true blue, 

And Harrison ninth, known as Tippecanoe. 


Next Tyler, the first of the Vices to rise, 

Then Polk and then Taylor the second who dies; 
Next Fillmore, a Vice, takes the Preeident’s place, 
And small Franklin Pierce is fourteenth in the race. 


Fifteenth is Buchanan, and following him 

The great name of Lincoln makes all others dim; 
Next to Jobnson comes Grant with the laurel and bays, 
And next after Grant then comes Rutherford Hayes. 


Next Garfield, then Arthur, then Cleveland the Fat, 
Next Harrison, wearing his grandfather's hat, 
Adroit little Ben, twenty-third in the train, 


And last on the list behold Cleveland again, 


-—e. 


Memorial Song. 
Tune: “Dear Friends, We’re Glad to Meet You.” 


BY MARY O. SPARROW. 


E come with glad hosannag, 
W This bright, sweet day in May, 
With proudly waving banners, 
This sad Memorial Day. 
We come! We come! 
The children from every station, 
With roses so red, 
For the graves of the dead, 
Who died to save our nation. 


We sing of those who perished, 
Oar country’s flag to save; 
Their mem’ ries shall ever be cherished, 
The true, the strong, and the brave. 
We come! We come! 
The children from every station, 
With lilies so white, 
For the brave who did fight 
And die to save our nation. 


They fought to save our nation 
From cruel war and strife, 
And died for our salvation 
And for our country’s life. 
We come! We come! 
The children from every station, 
With violets so blue, 
For the soldiers so true, 
Who died to save our natior, 


And on this bright spring morning 
We’ll honor this noble band, 
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And hail with joy the dawning 

OF peace for all our land. 
We come! We come! 

The children from every station, 
With the red, white, and blue, 
For the soldiers so true, 

Who died to save our nation. 





The Little Brown Wren. 


HERE'S a little brown wren that has built in our tree, 
Bava she’s scarcely as big as a big bumble-bee ; 

She has hollowed a house in the heart of a limb, 

And made the walls tidy and made the floor trim 

With the down of the crow’s-foot, with tow and with straw, 
The cosiest dwelling that ever you saw. 


This little brown wren has the brightest of eyes, 

And a foot of a very diminutive size; 

Her tail is as trig as the sail of a ship; 

She’s demure, though she walks with a hop and a skip, 
And her voice— Bat a flate were more fit than a pen 
To tell of the voice of the little brown wren. 


One morning Sir Sparrow came sauntering by, 
And cast on the wren’s house an envious eye; 
With a strut of bravado and toss of his head, 

**T’ll put in my claim here,’’ the bold fellow said ; 
So straightway he mounted on impudent wing, 
And entered the door without pausing to ring. 


An instant,—and swiftly that feathery knight, 
All towsled and tumbled, in terror took flight; 
While there by the door on her favorite perch, 
Avs neat as a lady jast starting for church, 
With this song on her lips, ‘* He will not call again, 
Unless ke is asked,’ sat the little brown wren, 
~-Harper’s Young People. 





———_ 


Fighting the Foe. 
BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


ONG ago brave soldiers fought 
Jc Fee their country, as they ought, 
In a time of need. 
Can we help our country, too? 
Yes, we can, with hearts so true, 
And by kindly deed. 


War is not so brave as peace; 

Men and children need not cease 
Fightiog for the right. 

Wrong at home, and wrong at school, 

Breaking law and love and rule,— 
That's the foe to fight! 


——-—_-~_me 


Building the Nest. 


*€ Little Mrs. Robin, let me help, I pray; 
Will you have a withered leaf, or a wisp of hay? 
‘* Here are softest mosses, grasses dry and brown, 
Shreds of lace and feathers, bits of silky down. 
**Tell me, Mra. Robin, what I first shall bring, 
Shall it be a mossy twig, ur a bit of string ? 
** Wait, my little maiden, by the garden-wall, 
Where the warmest sunbeams always seem to fall ; 
**T must build so nicely I can hardly tell; 
All the things yoa mention answer very well. 
** Bat if I could choose the best,’’ so the robin said, 


** It would be some yellow curls from your pretty head.”’ 
—Our Little Ones. 
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Attitudes. 


ARRANGED BY LILIAN RAY. 


[For a class of boys. The uniformity of movement is its beauty 


and use. } 


1, See something at a distance, 


12. Whittle a stick. 


2. Listen. 13. Measure cloth. 
8. Read. 14, Feed chickens, 
4. Think. 15. Write with muscular move- 


5. Look happy. 


ment. 


6. Blow a feather. 16. Feel sleepy. 
7. Saw wood. 17. Throw a ball. 
8. Draw water from deep well. 18. Bat a ball. 


9. Play a Jowsa’ harp. 
10. Play a violin, 


19. Catch a ball. 
20. Salate a lady in passing. 


11. Thread a needle. 


Rhyme for Movement Exercises. 


HIS is east and this is west, 
Soon I’ll learn to say the rest ; 
This is high and this is low, 
Oaly see how much I know. 
This is narrow, this is wide, 
Something else I know beside. 


Down is where my feet you see, 
Up is where my head should be; 
Here’s my nose, and here my eyes, 
Don’t you think I’m getting wise ? 
Now my eyes wide open keep, 
Shut them when I go to sleep. 


Here’s my mouth, and here’s my chin, 
Soon to read I shall begin; 

Ears I have as you can see, 

Of much use they are to me! 

This my right hand is you see, 

This my left, as all agree; 

Overhead I raise them high, 

Clap! clap! clap! I let them fly. 


If a lady in the street, 

Or my teacher I should meet, 
From my head my cap I take, 
And a bow like this I make. 
Now I fold my arms up so. 
To my seat I softly go. — Selected. 


ee 


Our Day. 
BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


HIS is my country’s day, 
And go it is my day, too, 

To honor the soldier brave 
Who won it for me and yon, 


Who fought for the Union, dear, 
Who set all the poor slaves free, 

Who said that our flag should wave 
Forever, from sea to sea. 





True Soldiers. 
RY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


WAVE my flag and I bow to you, 
All in the name of our country, dear. 
I sey, if you’re brave and good and true, 
You are a soldier—yee, now and here! 


Everything bad, or selfish, or wrong, 
Harts your country, as you must know. 

Let us be soldiers, fearless and strong, 
Waving our flag, and fighting this foe. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
LApril 6 and 7, 1894.) 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 

1. What is meant by (a) negotiating a treaty; (>) by 
arbitration ? 

2. (a) Name two powers given by the United States 
Constitution to the House of Representatives but denied 
to the Senate. (+b) Name two powers given to the Senate 
bat denied to the House of Representatives. 

4. (a) How many amendments have been made to the 
United States Constitution? (4) How many of these 
were the direct outgrowth of the civil war? 

6. State one daty of the President with respect to (a) 
making a report to Congress concerning the condition of 
affairs throughout the country; (d) appointments. 

7. What kind of duties is Congress forbidden to levy ? 
Give one reason why. 

8. (a) Name one function of the judiciary department 
of government. (b) What is the highest branch of the 
United States Judiciary Department ? 

9. State one duty of each of the following United 
States officers: (a) Secretary of War; (+) Attorney- 
General. 

10. Name thre appointive officers under the Governor 
and two under the President. 


DRAWING. 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it. 
Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measurements from 
ruler, The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 


1. (a) What is pure color? (+) Whatisahue? (c) 
What is a tint? (d) What is a shade? 

2. (a) Draw to represent an inverted cone. Position, 
in front and below the eye. Diameter, 1”, attitude, 11”. 
(6) Place this upon a standard. The entire drawing to 
represent a wine glass. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. In the interest of what nations did the following 
persons respectively make voyages, and what portions of 
America did each explore: (a) Cartier; (6) Balboa; (c) 
Hadson ? 

2. (a) What part of the Mississippi River did De Soto 
and his followers explore, and (4) to what nation did he 
belong? (c) Name the explorer who first sailed the 
length of the river, and (d) state to what nation he 
belonged. ; 

3. The Dutch discovered New York Bay, bought the 
land of the Indians and settled the Hudson Valley. (a) 
What claim had the English to the territory, and (5) how 
did they secure possession? (c) About how long was New 
York an English colony ? 

4. State some of the causes why the English were un- 
successful in the first half of the French and Indian war. 

5: (a) What was object of the Burgoyne’s expedition ? 
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(6) What route was laid out for St. Leger? (c) What 
was expected of General Clinton commanding at New 
York ? 

6. (a) What action was necessary before the Constita- 
tion adopted by the Philadelphia convention of 1787 eould 
take effect? (+) What effect on the adoption of this 
Constitution did the expected election of Washington as 
President have? (c) Name a state which did not come 
into the Union until after the election of Washington, 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. What distinguished Hungarian patriot died recently ? 

2. What was the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals relative to the law permitting women to vote for 
school commissioners ? 

3. (a) What distinguished English statesmen and official 
recently retired from the qaeen’s cabinet? () What po- 
sition did he resign? 

4. Who was chosen his successor / 

7. (a) What, United States senator died March 26, 
1894? (6) Who has been appointed his successor ? 

11. What financial measure did President Cleveland 
recently veto? 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. (a) State two errors in methods of teaching reading 
which led to monotonous reading by the pupil. (6) State 
two ways by which this fault of the pupil may be 
corrected. 

2. Give the Grube method of teaching the number 3. 

3. In developing the idea of a fraction, the work is 
best done by the use of objects; (a) Why? (+) What 
class of objects is best for the purpose ? 

4. Name two advantages of requiring of pupils exact 
memorizing of good definitions. 

5. Show how the teaching of geography and history 
may be associated in the same recitation. 

6. A common mistake in school management is to 
think, that by giving twice as much time to a subject, a 
child will make twice as much progress. Why is this a 
mistake ? 

7. Aside from gaining a knowledge of facts, what is 
the educational value of the study of history ? 

ARITHMETIO. 


1. The value of a certain fraction whose denominator 
is 357 is 63. Find the numerator of the fraction. 

2. Express by means of signs, twelve plus three minus 
eight, multiplied by eighteen minus two, and this product 
divided by thirteen minus five. (No operations are to be 
performed. ) 

3. What per cent of 6,945 must be added to that 
number to make the sum 7,695 ? 

4. Find the ratio of 7 pounds Troy weight to 10 
ounces avoirdupois. 

6. The floor of a public hall 80 ft. by 45 ft. is in- 
creased 12% in width and 8% in length. Find the per 
cent of increase in floor space. 

7. Give the necessary steps in the solution of a prob- 
lem in which the interest, the time, and the amount are 
given, to find the rate per annum. 
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8. What sum of ready money will cancel an indebted- 
ness of $625 due in 4 mo. 20 da. hence, money being 
worth 6% per annum? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. (a) In what direction does the earth rotate on its 
axis? (b) Give explanation showing that your answer 
is correct. 

2. What waters are connected by (a) the Strait of 
Gibraltar ; (5) the Strait of Babel Mandeb ; (c) Behring 
Strait; (d) Strait of Dover ? | 

3. Name three great islands south of Asia crossed by 
the equator. 

4. Mention two counties of the state of New York that 
border on (a) Lake Champlain; (4) the St. Lawrence 
river. 

5. What waters must be traversed on the shortest all- 
water route from New Orleans to Hamburg ? 

6. In what county or state and on what water is (a) 
Valparaiso; (6) Acapulco; (c) Milwaukee; (d) Lonis- 
ville; (e) Venice. 

7. Locate (a) the Samoan Islands; (5) the Bermuda 
Islands ; (c) the St. Helena ; (d) Jamaica ; (¢) Tasmania. 

8. Where is (a2) Ben Nevis? (5) Mt. Shasta? (c) 
Mt. Marcy? 

9. Describe (a) the River Clyde; (2) the Congo; (c) 
the Seine ; (d) the Cumberland. 

10. Mention two of the principal exports of (a) 
Switzerland ; (+) Italy; (c) Ireland. 


GRAMMAR. 


1 Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 

2 Linger a few Acadian peasante, whose fathers from exile 

3 Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 

4 In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the loom are atill busy ; 

5 Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of 
homespun 

6 And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s story, 

7 While from its rocky caverns the deep- voiced, neighboring ocean, 

8 Speaks, and in accenta disconsolate anewers the wail of the 
forest. H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


The first eight questions refer to the above selection. 


NotTss.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Olauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include {a} 
subject clausez; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverb’ 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, Pepene, Se clause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
socemeiaes.— ne articles he and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 

iving the gates of a noun or ye give only the case and the reason 

orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
iotransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice, 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense yg.” number, 
agreement. Give the soecial use of an infinitive or a parti ple after tense. 


Each of the following questions has ten credits assigned to it : 

1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) Peasants linger (line 2) ; (b) Fathers wan- 
dered (lines 2 and 3) ; (c) wheel and loom are busy (line 
4); (d) Maidens wear (line 5); (¢) Ocean speaks and 
answers (lines 7 and 8). 

2. Give three modifiers of wandered (line 3). 

3. Select (a) three adverbial phrases ; (b) two adjec- 
tive phrases. 

4. Give the part of speech to which each of the fol- 
lowing words belongs, and state what each modifies: (a) 
Only (line 1) ; (6) to die (line 3) ; (c) busy (line 4); (d, 
(d) still (line 5) ; (e) disconsolate (line 8). 
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5. Give syntax of (a) peasants (line 2); (b) whose 
(line 2). 

6. Rewrite the fifth and sixth line, changing the verbs 
to the passive voice. 

7. Give the four principal parts of (a) are (line 4) ; 
(6) wear (line 5). Name the parts given. 

8. What clauses are connected by while (line 7) ? 

9. Compare three adjectives each in a different way. 

10. Illustrate the use of a participle used as (a) subject 
of a verb; (b) object of a preposition. 
COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
A Description of a Picture Observed; The Power of 
Sympathy in School Work; Would Compulsory Educa- 
tion be a Benefit to the State; Habits of Animals. 

1. The matter, i. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. What different names are applied to the serous 
membrane covering (a) the heart; (5) the intestines ; 
(c) the lungs. 

2. Describe and locate the diaphragm and state its 
principal function. 

4. (a) Describe a ball and socket joint. (6) By what 
means are bones of movable joints held in place ? 

5. (a) What is the retina? (+) Where is it located ? 
(c) What is its function ? 

6 (a) Name the cavities of the heart and (b) state by 
the contraction of the muscles of which cavity the blood 
is driven through the larger circulatory system. 

8. (a) Distinguish between the terms absorption and 
assimilation. (+) State when assimilation principally 
takes place. 

9. Give three directions to be observed in the proper 
care of the lungs. 

10. What is one of the first noticeable effects of the 
use of tobacco upon the heart ? 





ANSWERS. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. (a) Holding intercourse with respect to treaties, to 
settle upon their contents and details. ()) Hearing and 
deciding controversies by persons chosen by the parties to 
the dispute. 

2. (a) To originate bills for raising revenue. The 
power of impeachment. (4) Ratification of treaties. 
Confirmation of appointments made by the President. 
The trial of persons impeached by the House. 

4. (a) Fifteen. (4) Three. 

6. (a) “He shall, from time to time, give to Congress 
information of the state of the Union,” (5) “He shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, jadges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
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herein otherwise provided for and which shall be estab- 
lished by law.” 

7. (a) Export duties. 

8. (a) Hx. To determine upon the constitutionality of 
laws. (5) Supreme Court. 


DRAWING. 


1. (a) The most intense form of the color. (b) Any 
color, in which all the colors composing it may be discerned. 
(c) Any color blended with light or white. (d) Any 
color blended with black or subdued by the absence 
of light. 

AMERIOAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) France the St. Lawrence valley. (5) Spain; the 
Isthmus of Panama. (c) Holland; the Hudson river ; 
also Hudson bay. 

2. (a) The lower part. (5) Spain. 
(d) France. 

3. A claim arising from discoveries made by the 
Cabots. (+) By force, the Dutch surrendering on the 
appearance of a fleet sent by the Duke of York. (c) 
About one hundred years. (Exact time,—one hundred 
and eleven years, less fifteen months when the Datch were 
again in possession.) 

4, The alliance of the French with the Indians. The 
failure of the English to send a sufficient force; also 
their failure to adopt colonial methods of fighting. Lack 
of unity among the colonies. The entrenchment of the 
French at commanding points. (Answers covering two 
of these points will be accepted.) 

5. (a) To establish communication between Quebec 
and New York and to cut off New England from the 
rest of the colonies. (5) Up the St. Lawrence, across 
Lake Ontario, through the Mohawk valley, to join Bur- 
goyne at Albany. (c) That he would come up the Hadson 
and join forces with Bargoyne. 

6. (a) Its acceptance or ratification by at least nine 
States. (b) It helped to secure that ratification by giving 
confidence that the power conferred upon the govern- 
ment would not be abused. (c) Either Rhode Island or 
North Carolina. 


(c) La Salle. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Principal. (5) Adjective. (ad) 
Principal. (¢) Adverbial. 

2. Adverbial phrase from exile, adverb back, adverbial 
phrase to land, the infinitive, to die. 

3. (a) Along shore, from exile, to land, to die, in 
bosom, in cot, by fire, from caverns, in accents. (b) Of 
Atlantic, of homespun, of forest. 

4. (a) Adverb—modifies phrase along shore, (6) 
Verb—modifies the verb wandered. (c) Adjective— 
modifies wheel and loom. (d) Adverb—modifies the 
verb wear. (e) Adjective—modifies accents. 

5. (a) Subject of Zinger—nominative case. 
sessive case—modifies fathers. 

6. Their Norman caps and kirtles of homespun are 
still worn by maidens, and by the evening fire Evangeline’s 
story is repeated. 

7. Indicative mode : Present am, past was. Participles : 


(c) Principal. 


(5) Pos- 
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Present being, past been ; wear, worn, wearing, worn. 

8. While connects the clause ocean speaks and answers 
with the clause maidens wear and repeat, 

9. Ex.—High, higher, highest. Beautiful, more beaati- 
ful, most beautiful. Good, better, best. 

10. (a) Reading good books improves the mind. 
John was engaged in writing letters. 


(>) 


METHODS AND SOHOOL ECONOMY. 


1, (a) Allowing the pupil to spell out the word instead 
of calling it at sight. Requiring the papils to read sub- 
ject-matter in which they take no interest, or which is be- 
yond their comprehension. (6) By insisting that the 
pupil shall know every word in the lesson before under- 
taking to read. By requiring the pupil to express the 
thought of the lesson first in his own words. 

2. Teach all the combinations forming the number 3, 
involving addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
—for example: 14-1+4+1—>3;2+4+1=>3;1-+42 
=3;3—-1=>2;3—-2=—>-1;3x*1=>3;1x3= 
3;3+1=> 3, 

3. (a) Because in the presentation of a new idea we 
should proceed from the concrete to the abstract. (5) 
Those that are susceptible of exact division by the child, 
such as a line, a sheet of paper, etc. 

4. It develops concentration of attention. It develops 
the power of memory. It cultivates accurate thought 
and concise expression. 

5. When studying the physical features of a country, 
show the class how these have contributed to the devel- 
opment of the history of that portion of the country. 
When locating places, require the class to study the causes 
for such location. By diseussing prominent historical 
events. 

6. Because children can only assimilate knowledge at 
a certain rate. The mind, like the body, needs time to 
digest one portion before another is presented. 

7. It develops the powers of reason and judgment. It 
awakens the feelings of interest and emotion. It tends 
to strengthen the will. It cultivates memory and imag- 
ination ; hence leads to the harmonious development of 


the child. 


ARITHMETIO. 
1. 2,295. 2. (12-+3—8) x (18 — 2) + (13 —5). 
3. 10339%. 4. Dy 6. 2034%. 


7. (1st.) Find the principal (subtract interest from 
amount). (2d.) Find the interest on the principal for 
the given time, at one per cent perannum. (3d.) Divide 
the given interest by the interest found at one per cent. 

8. $610.75. 10. 250 bricks. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) From west to east. (6) Hx. The sun rises 
earlier at an easterly place than at a place farther west. 

2. (a) Atlantic Ocean and Mediterranean Sea. (5) 
Red Sea and Arabian Sea. (c) Arctic Osean and Bering 
Sea. (d) North Sea and English Channel. 

3. Borneo, Sumatra, and Celebes. 

4, (a) Washington, Essex, and Clinton. 
son, St. Lawrence, and Franklin. 


(5) Jeffer- 
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5. Mississippi River, Gulf of Mexico, Florida Strait, 
Atlantic Ocean, English Channel, Strait of Dover, North 
Sea, Elbe River. 

6. (a) In Chili, on the Pacific Ocean. (4) In Mexico, 
on the Pacific Ocean. (c) In Wisconsin, on Lake Mich- 
igan. (d) In Kentucky, on the Ohio River. (¢) In 
Italy, on the Gulf of Venice. 

7. (a) East of Australia, in the Pacific. (+) East of 
the United States, in the Atlantic. (c) West of the 
southern part of Africa, in the Pacific, (d) South of 
Cuba, in the Caribean Sea. (¢) South of Australia, in 
the Pacific. 

8. Ex. (a) Watches, silks, cheese, toys, musical boxes. 
(b) Silks, fraits, wines, olive oil, hats, fish, marble. (c) 
Linen, silk, woolen goods, cotton goods. 

9. (a) It rises in the southern part of Scotland, flows 
northwest and empties into the Firth of Clyde. (bd) It 
rises in the southeastern part of Africa, flows westward, 
and empties into the Atlantic Ocean. (c) It rises in the 
northeastern part of France, flows northwest, and empties 
into the English Channel. (d) It rises in the eastern part 
of Kentucky, flows westward, and empties into the Ohio. 

10. (a) In the western part of Scotland. (b) In the 
northern part of California. (c) In the northeastern 
part of New York. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) Pericardium. (4) Peritoneum. (c) Pleura. 
2. It is a thin sheet of muscle, dome shaped, that sep- 
arates the cavity of the chest from the abdomen. Its 
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principal function is to separate the abdominal and chest 
cavities and assist in respiration. 

4. (a) It is a joint in which one of the articulating 
bones has a shallow cup-like cavity ; the other has rounded 
ends. This end is set into the cup-like cavity so as to 
afford a free rotary motion. (+) By means of ligaments. 

5. (a) It is a delicate membrane containing an expan- 
sion of the filaments of the optic nerve. (5) It is within 
the two outer coats of the eye ball, next to the vitrious 
humor lining the posterior part of the eye. (c) Its func- 
tion is to receive the rays of light, and by means of the 
optic nerve to convey impressions received to the brain. 

6. (a) Right auricle, left auricle, right ventricle, left 
ventricle. (0) Left ventricle. 

8. (a) Absorption is the process of sucking up flaids by 
means of animal membrane. Assimilation is the conver- 
sion of food into living tissue. (2) In connection with the 
capilaries. 

9. Hx. Breathe through the nose. Form the habit of 
deep breathing, keeping the shoulders well thrown back. 
Take regular and systematic exercise in the open air. 

10. Enfeebled and irregular action. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Louis Kossuth. 2. That the law was unconstitu- 
tional. 3. (a) Hon. William E. Gladstone. (4) Prime 
Minister of the Brisish Empire. 4. The Earl of Rosebury. 

7. Senator Alfred Holt Colquit of Georgia. Charles 
F. Crisp, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

11. The Bland seigniorage bill. 
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